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Pongo  qui  da  principio  il  passo  d’ una  let¬ 
tera  del  dottor  Virgilio  Cocchi  (1),  che  diede  oc¬ 
casione  a  queste  ricerche.  «  In  Perugia  raedica- 
«  vansi  le  ferite  coll’acqua  semplice,  e  ciò  prima 
«  del  Palazzi,  come  risulta  da’ pubblici  Annali  del- 
«  la  Città,  che  originalmente  si  conservano  nella 
«  Cancelleria  Decemvirale.  Nell’anno  1532,  il  dì 
«  7  Gennajo,  vedesi  condotto  con  pubblico  sti- 
«  pendio  a  medicare  le  ferite  coll’Acqua  il  Pa¬ 
ce  dre  D.  Tiberio  Mariani  da  Perugia,  Sacerdote 
«  dell’Ordine  Silvestrino,  che  nel  1231  ebbe  plàn¬ 
ce  cipio  dal  B.  Silvestro  Guzolino  Canonico  di 
«  Osimo.  Questo  Religioso  espose  nella  supplica, 
«  essere  sua  professione  di  medicare  in  Cerusia 
«  coll’ Acqua,  e  fu  dal  Magistrato,  è  Consiglio  e- 
cc  letto  con  voti  favorevoli  in  n.  41,  essendosene 
ce  ritrovato  uno  solo  contrario.  Nel  1536  gli  fu 
ce  accresciuto  il  salario;  e  nell’anno  1538  riferen- 
ce  dosi  dal  Magistrato  gli  ottimi  successi,  che  da 
«  un  tal  modo  di  medicare  tutto  dì  vedevansi, 
c<  non  solo  al  suddetto  Monaco  fu  confermata  la 


(1)  Il  Buon  Uso  dell’Acqua  Fredda  nelle  Malattie  tanto  in¬ 
terne  quanto  esterne  —  Perugia,  mdccxxxv,  pel  Costantini. 


«  carica,  ma  di  più  fu  eletto,  collo  stipendio  di 
a  cencinquanta  scudi,  M.  Gaudenzio,  detto  vol¬ 
ti  gannente  il  Medico  dell' Acqua;  e  poco  tempo 
«  dopo  fu  aggiunto  a  questi  M.  Vincenzo  di  Pao- 
«  lo  di  Ser  Massolo  da  Perugia  P.  S.  A.,  coll’ob- 
«  bligo  di  medicare  le  ferite  coll’Acqua,  non  solo 
a  dentro  la  Città,  ma  ancora  nel  suo  Territorio. 

«  È  cosa  verisimilissima,  che  Filippo  Palazzi 
«  imparasse  di  poi  un  tal  metodo  in  Perugia, 
«  dove  si  praticava,  e  che  assumesse  tal  carica 
«  negli  anni  susseguenti,  mentre  è  certissimo, 
«  che  Egli  dimorava  in  Perugia,  dove  pubblicò 
«  il  non  mai  abbastanza  lodato  suo  Libretto,  di 
«  cui  eccone  il  titolo:  De  vera  methodo  quibuscum - 
«  que  vulneribns  medendi  cura  eo  medicamento ,  quod 
«  Aqua  simplici,  et  frustulis  de  Cannale ,  vel  de  lino , 
«  constai.  Philippo  Palatio  T Teliate ,  Medico ,  et  Philo- 
«  sopito,  Auctore .  Nel  frontespizio  parimente  vedesi 
«  delineato  un  pozzo  coll’ Epigrafe  : 

«  Vera  salus  hominum  fons  salieniis  Aquce. 

«  Perusiax  excudebat  Valens  Panicius  Mantuanus  Im- 
«  pressor  111 .  Decemvirorum ,  et  Excell.  Collegii  (1).  » 

Ai  damo  (Possi . 


(1)  In  fine:  mldxx  (sic)  prò  mdlxx.  —  L’avere  il  Pa¬ 
lazzi  stampato  li  suo  opuscolo  a  Perugia,  non  è  buona  ragio¬ 
ne  per  credere  che  imparasse  ed  esercitasse  il  suo  Metodo  in 
questa  città.  Nel  suo  scritto  nessuna  allusione  a  Perugia  od 
ai  maestri  che  qui  curavano  con  l’acqua;  negli  atti  de’ decem¬ 
viri  nessun  ricordo  che  l’avessero  condotto  a  professore  dello 
studio,  od  a  medico  del  comune, 
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M.°  GAUDENZIO  DA  FABRIANO 


1531 ,  20  febbraio. 

Avendo  parecchi  cittadini  fatto  istanza  che  si  ritenesse  in 
Perugia  maestro  Gaudenzio  cerusico  detto  da  le  pozza  et  aqua , 
i  camerìiughi  delle  arti  raccolti  a  consiglio  co’  M.  S.  P.  (ma¬ 
gnifici  signori  priori),  considerata  da  una  parte  la  scienza  e 
dottrina  di  lui  in  medicare  le  piaghe,  e  come  con  la  sua  virtù 
più  che  umana,  divina,  abbia  a  moltissimi  resa  la  vita,  e  dal- 
l’ altra  il  vantaggio  di  trattenerlo  in  questa  nostra  città,  dove 
le  ferite  del  capo  sono  per  lo  più  mortali,  proposero  di  con¬ 
durlo  per  un  anno  col  salario  di  cinquanta  scudi;  ed  il  partito 
fu  vinto  con  quarantatre  fave  bianche  contro  tre  nere.  (An. 
Xv.  c.  54  t.) 

1531,  25  febbraio. 

La  stessa  condotta,  prò  servandis  statutis  et  legibus  nostri 
palatii,  proposta  al  consiglio  per  la  seconda  volta,  fu  ottenuta 
con  trentanove  fave  bianche  contro  una  nera.  (An.  Xv.  c.  55.) 

1531,  27  febbraio. 

Parimenti  per  l’osservanza  delle  regole  statutarie,  fu  pro¬ 
posta  per  la  terza  volta,  e  la  deliberazione  acquistò  forza  di 
legge  con  quaranta  favo  bianche,  non  ostante  una  nera.  (An0 
Xv.  c.  55  t.) 
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1531,  15  maggio. 

I  catnerlinghi  delle  arti  adunati  a  consiglio  co’  M.  S.  P., 
considerando  quanto  fosse  necessario  ritenere  in  questa  nostra 
città  il  suddetto  maestro  Gaudenzio,  e  quanto  proficua  la  sua 
virtù  in  vnedendo  et  liberando  omnes  vulneratos,  ed  avendo 
chiara  notizia  de’  suoi  pregi  e  de’  vari  sperimenti  da  lui  fatti 
in  chirurgia,  volendo  sempre  più  dimostrargli  la  loro  benevo¬ 
lenza,  onde  in  avvenire  avesse  a  faticare  con  più  coraggio,  gli 
concessero  una  camera  ed  il  vitto  nel  palazzo  de’  M.  S.  P.,  ed 
un  posto  alla  loro  mensa  insieme  con  un  servitore,  e  che  po¬ 
tesse  godere  dei  privilegi  e  delle  immunità,  come  godevano  gli 
altri  domestici  e  famigliari  di  palazzo  ;  decretando  e  rifor¬ 
mando  quod  si  aliquis  esset  admodum  temerarius  et  audax  qui 
offenderei,  seu  offendi  facer et  dietim  magistrum  Gaudentium  in 
persona  tantum  cimi  sanguinis  effusione ,  tunc  et  eo  casu  talis 
offendens  intelligatur ,  et  sit  inimicus  patriae,  et  valeat  et  pos- 
sit  a  quoeumque  offendi  usque  ad  mortern  inclusive,  et  eius  bona 
intelligantur  statim  confiscata ,  videlicet  prò  medietate  camerae 
apostolicae,  et  prò  alia  medietate  dicto  offenso  sire  eius  here- 
dibus,  et  prò  alia  executori.  Et  si  fuerit  a  quoeumque  cum  ar- 
mis  offensus  absque  sanguine,  tunc  dictus  offendens  incurrat  in 
poenam  500  due.  auri  ultra  poenam  statutariam ,  et  per  quin- 
quennium  debeat  exulari  a  civitate  et  tota  legatione,  ac  etiam 
incidat  in  poenam  amputationis  manus  dextrae,  et  poena  pecu¬ 
niaria  applicetur  ut  supra .  Et  in  praedictis  omnibus  accedat 
consensus  super ioris  eie.  (An.  Xv.  c.  71.) 

1531,  2  giugno. 

Essendo  stata  di  non  poco  frutto,  comodo  e  vantaggio  la 
presenza  nella  città  di  Perugia  di  maestro  Gaudenzio  da  Fa¬ 
briano,  cirusicus  unicus  in  arte  cirusiae  et  in  medendo  vidnera 
prout  hactenus  usus  est ,  perchè  in  avvenire  si  esercitasse  più 
alacremente  in  dette  opere,  il  consiglio  de’  priori  e  camerlin- 
ghi  delle  arti,  con  tratto  singolare  di  benevolenza,  gli  raddop¬ 
piò  lo  stipendio,  lasciando  in  suo  arbitrio  di  volere  o  no  le 
spese  in  palazzo,  già  altra  volta  concessegli,  con  questo  che  non 
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potesse  alla  mensa  porre  altri  insuo  luogo.  L’aumento  di  cin¬ 
quanta  scudi  fu  ottenuto  con  trentasette  fave  bianche,  non 
ostante  tre  nere,  ad  hoc,  soggiunse  il  notaro,  ut  libenter  etfre- 
quenter  ac  magis  animose  possit  et  valcat  exercere  dictam  eius 
artem  cirusicam  in  civitate  Perusiae ,  et  inservire  civibus  ipsius 
in  dieta  eius  arte.  (An.  Xv.  c.  77.) 

1531,  3  giugno. 

I  camerìinghi  delle  arti  adunati  a  consiglio  co’M.  S.  P. 
tornarono  sopra  l’argomento  trattato  il  15  maggio,  e  volendo 
provvedere  alle  necessità  dei  feriti,  e  conoscendo  quantum  illis 
prò  futura  sit  industria  et  experientia  magistri  Gaudentii  ciru- 
sici,  con  trentacinque  voti  contro  tre,  gli  confermarono  l’au¬ 
mento  di  stipendio,  così  che  in  tutto  venisse  a  percepire  cento 
scudi  all’anno.  (An.  Xv.  c.  78  t.) 

1531,  28  ottobre. 

> 

I  M.  8.  P.,  udita  la  richiesta  fatta  loro  a  voce  da  maestro 
Gaudenzio,  cognominato  el  medico  da  l’acqua ,  che  lo  condu¬ 
cessero  per  un  altro  anno  col  salario  di  trecento  scudi,  a  fine  di 
visitare  e  curare  gratuitamente  i  poveri  nella  città  e  nel  con¬ 
tado,  prò  posse,  et  prout  alias  fecit  et  facit  tota  die;  veduto  per 
esperienza  quanto  fosse  utile  mantenerlo  non  solamente  per  un 
anno,  ma  se  fosse  possibile,  per  tutto  il  tempo  di  sua  vita,  a 
pieni  suffragi  lo  condussero  per  l’anno  futuro,  limitando  però 
a  duecento  scudi,  propter  paupertatem  comunìtatis,  i  trecento 
da  lui,  a  dir  vero  un  po’ indiscretamente,  richiesti.  (An.  Xv. 
c.  Ili  t.) 

1531,  13  novembre. 

Dovendosi  in  virtù  delle  note  leggi  procedere  alla  seconda 
conferma  della  condotta  di  maestro  Gaudenzio,  col  salario  di 
duecento  scudi,  i  camerìinghi  l’ottenero  con  trentacinque  voti 
contro  cinque,  apposta  la  condizione  che  non  dovesse  ricevere 
alcun  denaro  dai  malati,  e  che  sopra  ciò  si  dovesse  stare  al 
detto  di  quattro  cittadini.  (An.  Xv.  c.  114  t.) 
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1531,  30  novembre . 

Il  consiglio,  intesa  la  petizione  di  maestro  Gaudenzio,  voi- 
gannente  chiamato  el  medeco  da  l’acqua,  che  desiderava  esser 
fatto  cittadino  di  Perugia;  attenti s  suis  bonis  operibus ,  virtute 
et  exper lentia ,  con  trentacinque  fave  bianche,  nulla  nigra  in 
contrarium  reperta,  solennemente  concesse  a  lui  e  suoi  figli,  po¬ 
steri  e  discendenti  la  cittadinanza  perugina,  con  tutti  i  pesi 
ed  onori  ad  essa  inerenti.  (An.  Xv.  c.  117  t.) 

1531,  3  dicembre. 

La  condotta  di  maestro  Gaudenzio  riproposta  al  consiglio 
per  la  terza  volta,  passò  con  trentasette  voti  contro  undici. 
(An.  Xv.  c.  118) 

1532 ,  15  luglio. 

I  M.  S.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  pagas¬ 
se  a  maestro  Gaudenzio  da  Fabriano,  detto  el  medeco  da  l'acqua, 
scudi  cento  di  oro  per  parte  di  suo  salario  del  corrente  anno 
1532,  in  virtù  della  legge  pubblicata  il  3  dicembre  1531.  (An. 
Xv.  c.  161) 

1533,  8  febbraio , 

I  M.  S.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  gli 
pagasse  fiorini  centosettantasette  e  soldi  settanta  dovutigli  pel 
residuo  del  salario  della  condotta  cominciata  nel  gennaio  del 

1532.  (An.  Xv.  c.  9  t.) 

1533 ,  11  febbraio. 

I  camerlinghi  delle  arti  adunati  a  consiglio  co’  M.  S.  P. 
volendo  ricondurre  per  un  anno,  dal  termine  della  prima  con¬ 
dotta,  maestro  Gaudenzio  da  Fabriano  cerusico,  volgarmente 
detto  el  medico  da  l'acqua ,  col  suo  solito  salario  di  duecento 
scudi,  l’ottennero  con  ventotto  fave  bianche  contro  due  nere. 
(An.  Xv.  loc.  cit.) 

1533,  3  ottobre. 

ì 

Essendosi  per  parte  di  maestro  Gaudenzio  umilmente  sup¬ 
plicato,-  lui  essere  già  stato  condotto  a  medicare  le  piaghe  col 
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salario  di  duecento  scudi  d’oro,  ed  esser  già  finito  l’anno  di 
sua  condotta,  e  desiderare  di  essere  riconfermato  per  un  altro 
anno  con  lo  stesso  salario,  e  le  stesse  condizioni,  i  priori  e 
camerlinghi  delle  arti,  considerando  quanto  ciò  fosse  utile,  curri 
profecto  miranda  videantur  terris,  mortalia  et  capitis  et  iute - 
stinorum  et  aliorum  membrorum  vulnera  brevi  tempore  adhibita 
aquae  comunis  medela,  curari,  posto  il  partito,  lo  vinsero  con 
quaranta  voti  contr’uno.  (An.  Xv.  c.  50) 

1533,  12  ottobre. 

Lo  vinsero  la  seconda  volta  con  trentacinque,  parimenti 
contr’  uno.  (An.  Xv.  c.  52) 

1533 ,  15  ottobre. 

E  la  terza  con  trentasette  contro  due.  (An.  Xv.  c.  52  t.) 

1533,  23  ottobre. 

I  M.  S.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  gli 
pagasse  scudi  duecento  d’oro  dovutigli  pel  salario  dell’anno  co¬ 
minciato  al  termine  della  precedente  condotta.  (An.  Xv.  e.  53) 

1534 ,  14  marzo. 

I  camerlinghi  delle  arti,  adunati  a  consiglio  co’M.  S.  P. 
bene  informati  de  legalitate  magistri  Gaudentii  alias  conducti 
ad  medendum  cum  aqua,  e  udita  la  sua  richiesta,  deliberarono 
per  la  prima  volta  di  ricondurlo  col  salario  di  duecento  scudi  e 
con  la  condizione  che  dovesse  medicare  gratuitamente.  Scoperto 
il  partito,  si  trovarono  nel  bossolo  trentatre  fave  del  sì  e  tre 
del  no.  (An.  Xv.  c.  79) 

1534 ,  22  marzo. 

La  ricondotta  fu  proposta  per  la  seconda  volta,  ed  otte¬ 
nuta  con  quaranta  fave  bianche  contro  cinque  nere.  (An.  Xv. 
c.  80) 

1534,  26  marzo. 

Si  propose  per  la  terza  volta,  e  di  trentanove  camerlin¬ 
ghi,  trentasei  furono  favorevoli.  (An.  Xv.  c,  81) 
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1534,  42  dicembre. 


I  camerlinghi  delle  arti  adunati  a  consiglio  co’ M.  8.  P. 
stabilirono  per  la  prima  volta,  favorevoli  ventisei,  contrari  otto, 
ricondurlo  per  tutto  Tanno  1535  col  consueto  salario  di  due¬ 
cento  scudi,  e  con  la  condizione  che  fosse  tenuto  a  medicare 
gratuitamente  i  cittadini,  e  gratuitamente  dar  l’acqua;  et  si 
praedicta  non  observaverit  ipso  jure  prinetur  salario.  (An.  Xv. 
c.  134) 

1534,  19  dicembre. 

I  M.  8.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  dei  comune  che  gli 
pagasse  il  salario  dell’anno  corrente.  (An.  Xv.  c.  135  t.) 

1534,  21  dicembre. 

Lo  proposero  per  la  seconda  volta,  e  nel  bossolo  furono 
trovate  trentasei  fave  bianche  ed  una  nera.  (An.  Xv.  c.  136). 

1534 ,  23  dicembre. 

Lo  proposero  per  la  terza  volta,  e  il  numero  delle  fave 
bianche  restò  trentasei,  quello  delle  nere  giunse  a  due.  (An. 
Xv.  c.  138) 

1535,  20  dicembre. 

I  M.  S.  P.  ordinarono  ai  depositario  del  comune  di  pa¬ 
gare  a  maestro  Gaudenzio  i  dugento  scudi  dovutigli  pel  sala¬ 
rio  dell’anno  corrente.  (An.  Xv.  c.  217  t.) 

1536,  11  settembre. 

I  camerlinghi  delle  arti,  raccolti  come  sopra  a  consiglio, 
annuirono  all’istanza  rinnovata  da  maestro  Gaudenzio,  di  es¬ 
ser  ricondotto  per  un  anno  col  solito  salario,  apposta  al  partito 
che  fu  vinto  con  trentotto  fave  bianche  contro  una  nera,  la 
condizione  che  fosse  tenuto  a  medicare  gratuitamente  e  i  ru¬ 
sticani  e  i  cittadini,  e  che  per  l’acqua  non  potesse  chiedere  al¬ 
cun  prezzo;  et  si  aliter  fecerit  sit privatus  dicto  suo  salario. 
(An.  Xv.  c.  36). 


1536 ,  3  ottobre. 

Chiese  che  la  sua  ricondotta  fosse  confermata  per  la  se¬ 
conda  volta,  e  lo  fu  con  trentotto  fave  bianche  contro  tre  ne¬ 
re.  (An.  Xv.  c.  40) 

1536 ,  29  ottobre. 

Servatis  servandis,  fu  confermata  anche  per  la  terza  volta 
con  quarantaquattro  fave  bianche  contro  una  nera,  e  la  deli¬ 
berazione  ebbe  forza  di  legge.  (An.  Xv.  c.  44) 

1537 ,  5  marzo. 

I  M.  S.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  gli 
pagasse  scudi  duecento  per  l’anno  cominciato  il  26  marzo  1536. 
(An.  Xv.  c.  72) 

1537 ,  15  aprile . 

Al  consiglio,  dove  si  lesse  la  petizione  di  maestro  Gauden¬ 
zio  di  esser  ricondotto  per  un  altro  anno,  erano  presenti  qua¬ 
ranta  camerlinghi,  e  trentotto  gli  furono  favorevoli.  (An.  Xv. 

c.  83) 

1537,  23  giugno. 

A  quello,  dove  la  ricondotta  fu  proposta  per  la  seconda 
volta,  parimenti  intervennero  quaranta  camerlinghi,  e  pari- 
menti  n’ebbe  favorevoli  trentotto.  (An.  Xv.  91) 

1537,  24  giugìio. 

Alla  sua  ricondotta  pose  l’ultimo  suggello  il  consiglio  dei 
cinquanta,  istituito  da  Paolo  III  nel  settembre  del  1535,  men¬ 
tre  dimorava  a  Perugia.  (An.  Xv.  c.  92) 

1537,  20  dicembre. 

I  M.  S.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  gli 
pagasse  dugento  scudi  pel  salario  dell’anno  cominciato  il  26 
marzo.  (An.  Xv.  c.  129) 

1538,  14  maggio. 

Maestro  Gaudenzio  fece  istanza  al  consiglio  di  esser  ri¬ 
condotto  per  l’ottavo  anno  col  salario  non  già  di  dugentp  scu- 
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di,  come  le  altre  volte,  ma  di  centocinquanta.  Trentotto  ca- 
merlinghi  gli  furono  favorevoli,  tre  contrari,  e  stabilirono  che 
Tanno  s’intendesse  cominciato  col  giorno  26  marzo,  termine 
del  precedente.  (An.  Xv.  c.  156  t.) 

La  ricondotta  ottenuta  prò  prima  vice,  non  fu  seguita,  co¬ 
me  doveva  per  legge,  da  quella  prò  secunda  et  prò  tertia;  in¬ 
vece,  come  riferiremo  altrove,  trovasi  sotto  il  giorno  5  del  pros¬ 
simo  luglio  che  maestro  Gaudenzio  era  assente  da  Perugia;  e 
non  facendosi  da  quindi  innanzi  menzione  alcuna  di  lui,  é  da 
credere  che  non  vi  tornasse  piu. 


DON  TIBERIO  DI  MARIANO,  PERUGINO 


1532,  5  gennaio. 

I  camerlinghi  delle  arti  adunati  a  consiglio  co’  M.  S.  P., 
annuendo  all’istanza  di  don  Tiberio  di  Mariano,  monaco  sd- 
vestrino,  che  esponeva  qualmente  l'arte  e  misterio  suo  fosse  de 
medicare  in  cerusia  con  l’aqua  et  de  medicare  de  pestilentia,  e 
che  si  obbligava  medicare  con  dieta  aqua  in  cirusia  gratis  e 
medicare  de  peste  al  tempo  fosse  che  Dio  el  cessa,  et  in  sum- 
mo  visitare  confessare,  et  dare  altri  sacramenti  della  chiesa  se¬ 
cando  fusse  ricercato  et  bisognasse ,  senza  veruna  provisione  o 
mercede  particolare,  posto  il  partito  di  condurlo  per  un  anno, 
a  cominciare  da  oggi,  col  salario  di  quindici  fiorini,  lo  vin¬ 
sero  con  fave  bianche  quarantena  contro  una  nera.  (An.  Xv. 
c.  124) 

1532,  8  marzo. 

I  M.  S-  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  pa¬ 
gasse  a  don  Tiberio,  monaco  in  S.  Maria  Nuova,  fiorini  quin¬ 
dici  dovutigli  per  l’anno  di  condotta,  cominciato  il  7  gennaio. 
(An.  Xv.  c.  134) 
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1532 ,  3  ottobre . 

Don  Tiberio  già  condotto  ad  medicandum  vulneratos  cum 
aqua,  pregò  il  consiglio  a  volerlo  ricondurre  per  un  altro  an¬ 
no  da  cominciare  finito  il  primo,  col  salario  di  cinquanta  fio¬ 
rini,  senza  alcun’altra  mercede;  ed  i  camerlinghi  convenuti 
in  numero  di  trentasei,  gli  furono  tutti  favorevoli,  meno  uno. 
(xln.  Xv.  c.  176  t.) 

1532,  27  ottobre. 

Il  consiglio  mise  a  voti  la  ricondotta  di  don  Tiberio,  e  l’ot¬ 
tenne  per  la  seconda  volta  con  trentasette  fave  bianche  con¬ 
tro  una  nera.  (An.  Xv.  c.  178  t.) 

1532,  3  novembre. 

Perchè  fosse  legale,  la  dovette  votare  di  nuovo,  e  nel  bos¬ 
solo  si  trovarono  trentacinque  fave  bianche,  e  sette  nere.  (An. 
Xv.  c.  180  t.) 

1533,  3  ottobre. 

Avvicinandosi  la  fine  dell’anno,  pregò  di  esser  nuovamente 
condotto;  e  lo  fu  a  pieni  suffragi,  con  gli  stessi  obblighi,  e  lo 
stesso  stipendio  di  cinquanta  fiorini.  (An.  Xv.  c.  50) 

1533,  12  ottobre. 

Fu  presa  la  stessa  deliberazione  per  la  seconda  volta,  pa¬ 
rimenti  a  pieni  suffragi.  (An.  Xv.  c.  52) 

1533 ,  15  ottobre. 

Ed  a  pieni  suffragi  fu  vinta  anche  per  la  terza.  (An.  Xv. 
c.  52  t.) 

1531,  l.°  luglio. 

Chiese  un  aumento  di  trenta  fiorini,  ed  i  camerlinghi  del¬ 
le  arti,  adunati  come  sopra  a  consiglio,  considerando  quanto 
fosse  utile  e  spediente  liabere  medicos  qui  medeant  gratis  civi- 
bus  et  comitativis  praesertim  pauperibus  personis ,  gliene  con¬ 
cessero  dieci,  cum  onere  quod  medeat  et  medere  teneatur  gratis 
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et  sine  ctliquo  proemio  nel  alia  mercede,  et  casu  quo  quidquam 
acciperet,  perdat  totum  et  integrum  solarium.  Il  partito  fu  vin¬ 
to  con  trentasette  fave  bianche  contro  dieci  nere.  (An.  Xv.  c. 
104) 

1534,  22  settembre. 

I  M.  S.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  gli 
pagasse  dieci  fiorini  prò  supplemento  suae  mercedis.  (An.  Xv. 
c.  115) 

1535}  19  gennai' 

Per  parte  di  don  Tiberio  offerentis  se  mederì  cum  aqua, 
et  sine  aqua,  item  tempore  pestis,  tam  in  civitate  quam  in  co- 
mitatu,  sine  aliqua  mercede  et  gratis,  fu  chiesto  per  la  nuova 
condotta  un  salario  di  sessanta  fiorini,  che  il  consiglio  gli  con¬ 
cesse  a  pieni  suffragi.  (An.  Xv.  c.  141  t.) 

1535,  16  marzo. 

Pro  secunda  vice  fu  ottenuto  con  trentotto  fave  bianche 
contro  quattro  nere.  (An.  Xv.  c.  153  t.) 

1535,  21  marzo. 

Pro  tertia ,  con  trentacinque  bianche  contro  una  nera.  (An. 
Xv.  c.  154  t.) 

1535,  4  aprile. 

Chiese  per  il  suo  stipendio  di  essere  allocato,  et  allocatio- 
nem  firmam  concedi  sopra  i  sussidi  del  castello  di  Monte  Co- 
lognola,  e  l’ottenne  con  trentanove  fave  bianche  contro  quat« 
tro  nere.  (An.  Xv.  c.  159  t.) 

1536,  9  gennaio. 

Essendo  la  condotta  di  don  Tiberio  già  finita,  i  camerlin- 
ghi  delle  arti  adunati  a  consiglio  co’M.  S.  P.  lo  ricondussero 
prima  vice  per  l’anno  prossimo  futuro,  favorevoli  trentasette, 
tre  contrari,  con  questo  quod  si  occurreret  pestis  in  civitate , 
obligatus  sit  curare  apestatos  gratis.  (An.  Xv.  c.  3  t.) 
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1536,  27  gennaio. 

Fatto  il  secondo  sperimento,  si  trovarono  nel  bossolo  tren 
tacinque  fave  del  sì  e  cinque  del  no.  (An.  Xv.  c.  6) 

1536,  7  febbraio. 

Fatto  il  terzo,  ve  ne  furono  trovate  trentasei  favorevoli, 
undici  contrarie.  (An.  Xv.  c.  6  t.) 

1536,  3  ottobre. 

Avendo  contezza  delle  cose  bene  da  lui  operate,  e  udita 
la  sua  giusta  domanda  di  esser  ricondotto  per  un  altro  anno 
col  salario  di  sessanta  fiorini,  i  eamerlinghi  delle  arti  aduna¬ 
ti  a  consiglio  co’ M.  S.  P.  la  posero  a  voti,  e  l’ottennero  con 
trentasei  fave  bianche  contro  quattro  nere.  (An.  Xv.  c.  40) 

1536,  18  ottobre. 

Per  la  seconda  volta,  con  trentasei  bianche  contro  una  ne' 
ra.  (An.  Xv.  c.  41  t.) 

1536,  29  ottobre. 

Per  la  terza,  con  quarantatre  contro  due.  (An.  Xv.  c.  44) 

1537,  14  maggio . 

I  M.  S.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  a  titolo 
di  salario  gli  pagasse  sessanta  fiorini  vigore  legis  eclitae  prima 
vice  sub  die  tertia  octobris,  secunda  sub  die  decima  octava,  et 
tertia  sub  die  vig esima  nona  dicti  mensis.  (An.  Xv.  e.  86  t.) 

1538,  3  luglio. 

Domandò  di  esser  ricondotto  per  un  altro  anno,  ad  meden- 
dum  cum  aqua,  et  si  opus  fuerit  ad  visitandum  et  curandum 
infirmos  langore  pestis  tempore  dictae  pestis  quod  Deus  avertat 
ac  etiam  punctura  gravatos  per  civitatem  et  comitatum  gratis 
solum  cum  salario  sexaginta  fi.  ;  ed  i  eamerlinghi  delle  arti, 
adunati  a  consiglio,  sapendo  come  avesse  bene  adempito  il  suo 
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dovere,  lo  riconfermarono  la  prima  volta  pel  tempo  e  col  sa¬ 
lario  da  lui  chiesto,  trovate  nel  bossolo  trentacinque  fave 
bianche  e  undici  nere.  (An.  Xv.  c.  168  t.) 

1538,  11  luglio. 

Gli  stessi  camerlinghi  ricordandosi  di  aver  ricondotto  don 
Tiberio  per  la  prima  volta,  e  volendolo  ottenere  per  la  secon¬ 
da,  ut  decens  est ,  ex  quo  voluntatem  in  alterius  iniuriam  et  de- 
trimentarn  mutare  non  licei,  lo  confermarono  con  trentacinque 
fave  bianche  contro  otto.  (An.  Xv.  c.  172.) 

1538,  11  luglio. 

La  stessa  conferma  fu  portata  al  consiglio  dei  cinquanta, 
che  adunati  in  numero  di  quarantadue  insieme  con  otto  priori, 
restituirono  nei  bossolo  quarantasette  fave  affermative,  e  cosi 
de6nivamente  lo  ricondussero  per  un  anno  ad  medicandum  cum 
aqua,  et  visitandum  et  curandum  infirmos  tempore  pestis  ac  e- 
tiam  punctura  languentes  per  civitatem  et  comitatum  gratis  cum 
salario  sexaginta  fi.  (An.  Xv.  c.  174.) 

1538,  21  novembre 

Risaputosi  in  palazzo  che  don  Tiberio  già  da  parecchi 
giorni  erasi  assentato  dalla  città  e  dal  contado,  e  che  non  più 
adempiva  gli  obblighi  della  sua  condotta,  i  M.  S.  P.  omnes 
decem  1’  annullarono  e  cassarono.  (An.  Xv.  c.  210  t.) 

1538,  21  dicembre. 

Pel  suo  servizio  restava  ad  avere  fiorini  nove  e  soldi  quat¬ 
tro,  ed  i  priori  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  glieli 
pagasse.  (An.  Xv.  e.  216.) 
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M.°  ALBERTO  DI  PIERGIOVANNI,  PERUGINO 

1535 ,  14  aprile. 

Berto  di  Piergiovanni,  barbiere,  aveva  chiesto  di  esser 
condotto  a  medicare  con  l’acqua,  ed  a  cavar  sangue  nella  città 
e  nel  contado  di  Perugia,  massime  alla  povera  gente;  ed  oggi  i 
camerlinghi  delle  arti,  adunati  a  consiglio  co’  M.  S.  P.,  intesa 
la  sua  istanza,  deliberarono  condurlo  per  un  anno  col  salario 
di  trenta  fiorini  con  questa  dechiaratione  che  non  possa  nè  deb¬ 
ba  recusare  de  non  andare  si  non  sarà  legetimamente  impedito , 
e  non  debbia  havere  altra  mercede  o  salario  nisuno,  e  che  caso 
che  lo  havesse  o  dimandasse,  perda  el  dicto  salario,  trovate 
nel  bossolo  trentasette  fave  bianche  e  due  nere.  (An.  Xv.  c. 
161  t. 


1536 ,  19  giugno. 

Essendosi  dal  maestro  rinnovata  l’ istanza,  il  consiglio  ne 
rinnovò  la  condotta  per  un  altro  anno,  da  cominciare  alla  fine 
del  primo,  con  gli  stessi  obblighi  e  con  lo  stesso  salario,  e  que¬ 
sto  ottenne  con  quaranta  voti  contro  due.  (An.  Xv.  c.  23  t.) 

1537 ,  3  aprile. 

I  camerlinghi  delle  arti,  adunati  come  sopra  a  consiglio, 
annuendo  all’  istanza  di  maestro  Alberto  di  esser  ricondotto  a 
medicare  le  piaghe  con  1’  acqua  ed  a  cavar  sangue  con  le 
coppe  e  per  le  vene,  in  città  e  nel  contado,  lo  rifermarono 
per  un  altro  anno,  con  la  minaccia  delia  perdita  del  salario, 
ove  percepisse  alcuna  mercede,  e  con  la  ingiunzione  di  metter 
fuori  al  pubblico  una  tavoletta  dipinta  in  cui  sia  scritto  ch’e¬ 
gli  si  è  obbligato  col  comune  a  medicare  con  1’  acqua  e  ca¬ 
var  sangue  gratis.  Il  salario  restò  fermo  a  ventinove  fiorini, 
ed  il  partito  fu  vinto  con  quarantadue  fave  contro  due.  (An. 
Xv.  c.  80  t. 
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1538 ,  26  marzo. 

I  M.  S.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  di  pa¬ 
gargli  fiorini  ventinove  per  la  provvisione  dell’  anno  comin¬ 
ciato  il  3  aprile  1537.  (An.  Xv.  c.  145  t.  e  Lib.  exit.  n.  972 
c.  30  in  Arch.  comput. 

1538 ,  5  luglio. 

Udita  una  sua  nuova  petizione,  i  camerlinghi  adunati  co¬ 
me  sopra  a  consiglio,  considerando  essere  agli  uomini  salutare 
la  flebotomia,  documento  per  sapientes  antiquos  sumpto  ab  ypo- 

potemo,  ut  Plinius  in  lib.  8  cap . (1),  ed  al  comune  di 

Perugia  assai  utile  la  pratica  di  maestro  Alberto,  lo  ricon¬ 
dussero  per  un  altro  anno  a  medicare  coll’  acqua,  e  ad  eser¬ 
citare  la  flebotomia  per  la  città  ed  il  contado  col  salario  di 
ventinove  fiorini,  e  con  l’onere  quod  quanclocumque  equitaturus 
ad  medendum  per  comitatum  non  possit  nec  debeat  eonsequi  a 
oomitativis  prò  vectura  equi  eum  vehentis,  nisi  solidos  duo  de¬ 
ci/m  prò  quoti  bet  die  et  si  sidem  aliquis  ex  oomitativis  obtulerit 
et  dare  voluerit  et  dederit  equum  vel  equam  quo  vel  ipse  f era- 
tur  ad  locum  necessarium  et  oportunuum  equum  oblatum  et 
traditum  retinere  et  recusare  non  possit,  et  timo  prò  vectura 
aliquid  percipere  non  debeat,  et  eo  reperto  aliud  f adente  sola¬ 
rium  non  consequatur,  et  officio  privatus  sit.  (An.  Xv.  c.  169  t.) 


Nella  Torinese  di  G.  Pomba  è  il  XL  (XXVI),  e  dice  così: 
Hippopotainus  in  quaderni  medendi  parte  eliam  magister  exstitit. 
Assidua  namque  satielate  obesus  exit  in  liltus ,  recentes  arundinum 
caesuras  speculcitum  :  atque  ubi  acutissimam  viclet  stirpem ,  im' 
primens  corpus,  renani  quamdam  in  crure  vulnerai ,  atque  ita  pro¬ 
fluvio  sanguinis  morbidum  alias  corpus  exonerat,  et  piagarli  li¬ 
mo  rursus  obducit . 
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M.°  ALESSANDRO  DI  PIERGIROLAMO,  PERUGINO 

1538,  5  luglio . 

Maestro  Alessandro  di  Piergirolamo,  cittadino  perugino, 
recatosi  personalmente  dai  M.  S.  P.,  si  era  offerto  di  medicare 
in  chirurgia  e  con  1’  acqua  le  piaghe,  risanare  le  lussazioni 
e  le  fratture  delle  ossa,  ed  esercitare  gratuitamente  la  flebo¬ 
tomia  nella  città  e  nel  contado,  in  luogo  di  maestro  Gauden¬ 
zio,  ora  assente,  a  patto  che  il  comune  gli  assegnasse  una 
mercede  proporzionata  alle  fatiche.  Questa  offerta  portata  og¬ 
gi  al  consiglio,  di  quarantatre  adunati,  quarantuno  1’  accol¬ 
sero  favorevolmente,  e  condussero  il  nominato  maestro  per  un 
anno,  col  salario  di  cento  fiorini.  Il  notaro  di  palazzo  diede 
all’  atto  questo  solenne  principio  :  Cura  homines  quamdiu  pos- 
sint  naturaliter  vivere,  cupiant,  et  mortis  casum  (  cunctis  ine - 
vitabilem,  ut  dicit  Horatius  in  primo  oarminum,  videlicet  Pal¬ 
lida  mors  aequo . )  quotidie  prò  posse  evitare  laborent  ; 

multototiensque  vulneribus  affecti propriam  vitam  destituere  cova- 
pellantur  ;  quod  quidem  cognoscens  eircumspectus  vir  magister 
Alexander  etc.  (An.  Xv.  c.  169  t). 

1538,  il  luglio. 

Il  detto  maestro  fu  per  la  seconda  volta  ottenuto  dal  con¬ 
siglio  de’  camerlinghi  dell’  arte,  con  trentanove  fave  bianche 
contro  due  nere.  (An.  Xv.  c.  172  t). 

1538,  17  luglio. 

E  per  la  terza,  da  quello  detto  minore,  con  cinquantadue 
bianche  contro  quattro  nere.  (An.  Xv.  c.  174  t.) 

1538,  30  novembre . 

I  M.  S.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  gli 
pagasse  cinquanta  fiorini  pel  salario  del  semestre  che  sarebbe 
finito  1’  ultimo  giorno  del  p.  f.  dicembre.  (An.  Xv.  c.  212.) 
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1640,  20  febbraio. 

Il  notaio  di  palazzo  sotto  questo  giorno  rilasciò  a  favore  di 
lui  un  bollettino  di  cinquanta  fiorini  per  l’altra  metà  del  suo  sala¬ 
rio,  a  tutto  giugno  p.  f.  (Lib.  exit.  n.  972,  in  Ardi.  comp.  c.  26) 


M.°  VINCENZO  DI  PAOLO,  PERUGINO 
1538,  3  ottobre. 

I  camerlinghi  delle  arti  adunati  a  consiglio  co’  M.  S.  P. 
intesa  l’istanza  di  maestro  Vincenzo  di  Paolo  di  ser  Massolo, 
altrimenti  Cianciolino,  che  chiedeva  di  esser  condotto  a  me¬ 
dicare  con  l’acqua  senza  alcuna  mercede,  e  senza  alcun  prezzo 
somministrarla  a  chi  la  volesse,  col  salario  di  soli  cinquanta 
scudi  all’  anno,  maturatamente  consideratala,  l’ esaudirono,  e 
condussero  il  supplicante  per  un  anno  da  cominciare  oggi  stes¬ 
so,  col  salario  di  sessanta  fiorini.  Nel  bossolo  furono  trovate 
trentacinque  fave  bianche  ed  otto  nere.  (Àn.  Xv.  c.  201) 

1538,  24  novembre. 

II  consiglio  nel  confermare  la  condotta  di  Cianciolino  (e 
la  conferma  fu  ottenuta  con  trentasette  voti  contro  quattro), 
aggiunse  la  condizione,  che  andando  per  il  contado  dovesse 
avere  le  spese  per  se,  e  per  il  cavallo,  a  ragione  di  venti  soldi 
al  giorno,  e  questo  per  un  anno  da  cominciare  immediatamente, 
finito  il  primo.  (An.  Xv.  c.  268  t.) 

1539,  23  giugno. 

I  M,  S.  P.  ordinarono  al  depositario  del  comune  che  gli 
pagasse  scudi  venticinque,  metà  della  sua  provvisione  annua¬ 
le,  a  tenore  della  legge  3  ottobre  e  23  novembre  1538.  (An. 
Xv.  c.  249) 

1540 ,  20  febbraio. 

II  notaio  di  palazzo  rilasciò  a  favore  di  lui  un  mandato  di 
fiorini  trenta  pel  salario  dell’anno  cominciato  il  29  novembre 
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1538  ;  ed  il  fancello  nel  registrare  il  pagamento  di  questa 
somma  notava  :  prout  habebat  frater  Tiberius  conductus  ad  me- 
(tendimi  cum  aqua.  (Lib.  exit.  n.  972,  in  Arch.  Comput.  c.  26) 


M.°  PIETRO  CELSO,  PERUGINO 


1557 ,  23  gennaio. 

Si  presentò  ai  priori  delle  arti  maestro  Pietro  Celso,  chi¬ 
rurgo  perugino,  e  previa  umile  parlata,  porse  loro  1’  infrascritta 
petizione.  Molto  magnifici  et  excelsi  SS.  il  devoto  et  burnite 
servitore  di  VV.  SS.  MM.  Maestro  Piero  Celso  Cirusico  Pe¬ 
rugino  ricorre  a  quelle  humilmente  supplicandole  che  le  piac¬ 
cia  per  mera  gratia  et  bontà  loro  riceverlo  et  accettarlo  per 
servitore  et  familiare  di  questo  Magnifico  Palazzo  al  quale  me¬ 
diante  il  favor  loro  desidera  servire  senza  premio  et  salario 
alcuno  ma  solamente  con  le  spese  et  vitto  come  l’altra  loro  fa- 
meglici  con  obligo  di  essere  sempre  a  servirle  in  Palazzo  et  fuo¬ 
ri  accompagnando  et  facendo  quello  che  da  loro  et  loro  Mastro 
di  Casa  li  sarà  comandato,  et  in  oltre  medicare  canonicamente 
con  l’acqua  et  senza,  tanto  negli  spedali,  quanto  nei  luoghi  pii, 
et  curare  tutte  le  povere  persone  che  lo  ricercheranno  senza 
premio  alcuno  si  in  cavar  sangue  et  acconciare  ossa,  come  in 
ogni  altra  sorte  di  Medela  pertenente  all’  ujfitio  suo,  volendo 
anche  obbligarsi  visitare  le  meretrici  et  quelle  che  havessero 
mal  francese  curarle  et  palesarle  al  vulgo  perche  li  gioveni  non 
si  infettino  di  tal  male  et  fare  ogni  altra  cosa  che  gli  sarà  im¬ 
posta  da  chi  governerà  il  Magnifico  Palazzo,  et  a  ciò  fare  si 
obbligherà  in  tutti  i  modi  che  vorranno  le  SS.  VV.  MM.  alle 
quali  prega  ogni  felicità.  I  priori,  avuto  in  proposito  un  lungo 
colloquio,  e  considerando  quanto  fosse  per  riuscire  profittevole, 
specialmente  ai  poveri,  il  servizio  di  maestro  Pietro  Celso,  pro¬ 
posero  di  condurlo  per  un  anno,  e  l’ ottennero  a  pieni  suffra¬ 
gi,  e  lo  fecero  famigliare  di  palazzo.  (An.  Xv.  c.  5). 


-  24  - 

Nell’intervallo  tra  1’ ultime  due  condotte  fu  in  Perugia 
un  altro  medico  dall'  acqua,  per  nome  Giambattista.  Egli  ai 
16  Marzo  1553  fu  chiamato  a  Montepulciano  per  curare  il 
capitano  Annibaie  Sozi  ferito  in  testa  da  un’  archibugiata, 
all’assedio  di  Montichiello  (Annali  di  Raf.  Sozi,  Autogr.  nella 
Bib.  Com.  c.  16  t.).  Egli  forse  è  quello  stesso  chirurgo  Giam¬ 
battista,  cui  nel  marzo  del  71  i  decemviri  conferirono  a  pieni 
voti  la  cittadinanza  (An.  Xv.  c.  24  t.).  La  ragione,  per  cui 
negli  anni  che  seguirono  la  famosa  guerra  del  sale,  non  tro¬ 
viamo  nè  lui,  nè  altri  al  servizio  del  comune,  vedesi  chiara¬ 
mente  espressa  negli  atti  de’  Conservatori  delV ecclesiastica  ob¬ 
bedienza.  Essi  nel  novembre  del  1552  fecero  sapere  al  papa 
che  in  Perugia  difettavano  medici  non  pur  forestieri  e  valenti, 
ma  paesani  e  mediocri,  per  la  extrema  povertà  del  Publico,  sendo 
la  Camera  in  tutto  successa  nelle  ragioni  della  Città  (c.  311  t.). 
Nel  consuntivo  del  primo  anno  dopo  la  soggezione,  1’  unica 
spesa  per  1’  arte  salutare,  è  quella  di  fiorini  sette  e  soldi  tren- 
tasei  pagati  al  medico  fiscale,  judicanti  cicatrices.  (Rog.  Petri 
Pauli  Ludovici  prot.  1544-48,  c.  50,  in  fine  lib.). 
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THE  MOST  ANCIENT  EVIDENCES  OF  DISEASE  AMONG 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  MAMMALS1 

By  George  Gaylord  Simpson 

The  work  of  Moodie  in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  thè  recording  by 
himself  and  others  of  numerous  examples  of  disease  in  fossil  vertebrates, 
but  apparently  none  has  been  described  among  South  American  mammals 
previous  to  thè  Santa  Cruz  (Miocene).  The  three  pathological  speci- 
mens  here  briefly  described  are  thus  worthy  of  record,  especially  as  one 
is  of  particularly  unusual  and  interesting  character. 

MANDIBULAR  NECROSIS  IN  RHYPHODON 

In  thè  La  Piata  Museum  (Argentina)  there  is  a  pathological  lower 
jaw  catalogued  as  No.  12-1717  with  thè  type  skull  of  Rhyphodon  lankes- 
teri  Roth  and  essentially  a  cotype  of  that  species  although  probably  not 
of  thè  same  individuai  as  thè  skull.  It  was  recorded  by  Roth  as  from  thè 
Cretaceous  of  Lago  Musters,  which  probably  means  that  it  is  from  thè 
Astraponotus  beds  near  thè  place  now  called  Pajarito,  on  thè  west  side 
of  thè  Cerro  del  Humo,  in  centrai  Patagonia. 

The  necrosis  affects  thè  lower  border  and  inner  surface  of  thè  right 
ramus  of  thè  mandible  from  below  M2  to  thè  posterior  end  of  thè  sym- 
physis.  The  whole  lower  border  is  here  thickened  to  about  one  and  one- 
half  times  its  normal  thickness  and  thè  surface  of  thè  bone  above  this  is 
much  roughened  and  shows  two  definite  necrotic  sinuses.  Just  below  thè 
posterior  end  of  P4  and  anterior  end  of  Mi  is  a  shallow,  irregular  pit  about 
17.5  mm.  in  diameter  and  with  slightly  raised  edges.  At  its  lower  side, 
near  thè  middle  of  thè  jaw,  is  thè  funnel-shaped  opening  of  a  passage 
running  straight  down  into  thè  interior  of  thè  diseased  part  of  thè  jaw. 
A  similar  opening  occurs  near  thè  alveolar  border  at  thè  anterior  root  of 
P4,  this  root  being  partly  exposed  by  absorption  of  thè  bone.  The  right 
P3  is  missing  and  apparently  was  lost  during  life,  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
alveolar  osteitis,  although  thè  dentai  border  is  not  here  otherwise  strongly 
affected  by  thè  infection.  P4  is  much  more  deeply  and  irregularly  worn 
on  this  side  than  on  thè  other,  probably  as  a  result  of  malocclusion  follow- 
ing  thè  loss  of  P3  and  only  indirectly  due  to  thè  pathological  condition. 
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The  outer  side  of  this  ramus  and  all  of  thè  symphysis  and  of  thè 
other  ramus  are  quite  normal. 

The  case  is  clearly  one  of  extensive  chronic  infection.  The  history 
of  thè  necrosis  is,  of  course,  conjectural.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  it  fol- 
lowed  an  injury,  because  of  thè  localization  of  thè  infection  on  thè  inner 
side  of  thè  jaw  and  thè  lack  of  any  direct  evidence  of  such  injury.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  thè  disease  set  in  as  alveolar  osteitis  and  that  infec¬ 
tion  then  spread  along  thè  inner  surface  of  thè  jaw  and  to  its  lower  border. 


Fig.  1.  Rhyphodon  lankesteri  Roth.  Cotype,  Museo  de  La  Piata  No.  12-1717. 
Internai  view  of  right  lower  jaw. 

Note  two  necrotic  sinuses,  roughened  surface,  absence  of  P3,  and  malocclusion  of  P4.  The  breakage 
of  M3  is  postmortem.  Photograph  by  Dr.  Angel  Cabrerà,  retouched,  one-half  naturai  size. 

TWO  CASES  OF  SPONDYLITIS  DEFORMANS 
Moodie  has  shown  that  lesions  best  classified  as  thè  results  of  spon- 
dylitis  deformans  are  among  thè  commonest  evidences  of  disease  among 
fossil  vertebrates.  The  Scarritt  Patagonian  Expedition  found  two  speci- 
mens  of  Eocene  age  which  show  typical  conditions  of  this  nature.  Both 
specimens  are  from  thè  N otostylops  beds,  Amer.  Mus.  No.  28446  an  iso- 
lated  specimen  probably  of  Thomashuxleya  sp.  from  Canadón  Hondo, 
east  of  thè  Rio  Chico  near  Paso  Niemann,  and  Amer.  Mus.  No.  28447 
associa ted  with  a  skull  of  Thomashuxleya  from  Canadón  Vaca,  west  of 
thè  Rio  Chico  near  Paso  Niemann. 
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The  pathological  vertebra  of  Amer.  Mus.  No.  28447  is  a  single  dorsal. 
Its  articular  faces  and  neural  arch  are  apparently  normal,  but  thè  lateral 
and  ventral  surfaces  of  thè  centrum  show  lesions  closely  similar  to  those 


Fig.  2. — Thomashuxleya  sp.  Amer.  Mus.  No.  28447,  diseased  dorsal  vertebra. 

Posterior  view.  Two-thirds  naturai  size. 


Fig.  3.  Thomashuxleya  sp.  Amer.  Mus.  No.  28446,  two  coalesced  diseased 
vertebra. 

A,  right  lateral  view,  showing  deep,  lipped  capitular  facet,  fused  zygapophyses,  etc.  B,  anterior 
view,  showing  strong  ventral  exostosis.  Two-thirds  naturai  size. 


of  spondylitis  deformans  in  man  and  other  vertebrates.  The  exostosis  is 
rather  symmetrically  developed.  On  each  side  thè  diameter  of  thè 
centrum  is  increased  by  about  5  mm.  minimum,  and  wing-like  or  lipping 
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processes  extend  outward  along  thè  anterior  and  posterior  margins,  but  not 
in  such  a  way  as  to  clasp  thè  adjoining  centra.  The  space  between  these 
on  thè  ventral  surface,  about  15  mm.,  is  nearly  normal  posteriorly,  but 
anteriorly  there  is  a  strong,  blunt  process  imperfectly  differentiated  from 
thè  more  wing-like  processes  on  each  side  of  it.  Marked  as  it  is,  thè  lesion 
is  not  one  which  would  in  itself  seriously  impede  thè  mechanical  operation 
of  thè  vertebral  column,  although  of  course  thè  generai  pathological 
conditon  accompanying  it  probably  did  so. 

Amer.  Mus.  No.  28446  is  a  much  more  advanced  and  very  severe 
case.  The  specimen  consists  of  two  dorsal  vertebrse  which  are  completely 
fused.  Except  in  thè  floor  of  thè  neural  canal,  even  thè  line  of  junction 
of  thè  centra  is  obliterated,  and  thè  zygapophyses  and  base  (at  least) 
of  thè  neural  arches  are  also  fusing,  although  not  yet  perfectly  united 
when  thè  animai  died.  The  notch  for  thè  exit  of  thè  spinai  nerve  be¬ 
tween  thè  two  vertebrse  has  been  converted  into  a  closed  canal.  The 
centra  are  surrounded  by  a  large  exostosis,  extending  in  places  over  15 
mm.  beyond  thè  originai  surface,  and  very  irregular  in  form.  On  thè 
lower  part  there  are  large,  irregular,  blunt  masses  of  bone  with  necrotic 
sinuses,  and  there  are  partly  separate  lipping  extensions  around  thè  free 
articular  surfaces,  which  were  not  definitely  tending  to  fuse  but  on  which 
movement  must  already  have  been  much  limited  by  these  processes. 
Bony  lips  also  surround  thè  capitular  facets,  converting  them  into  deep 
pits  and  apparently  much  impeding  thè  motion  of  thè  corresponding 
ribs. 
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SYPHILIS  in  SCOTLAND. 


E  D I  C  A  L  men  are,  for  thè  most  part,  agreed 
upqn  two  points  in  relation  to  thè  history  of 
syphilis  ;  viz.,  that  it  is  a  species  of  disease 
which  was  unknown  to  thè  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Arabian  physicians  ;  and  that  it  first  began  to  prevail  in 
Europe  in  thè  later  years  of  thè  fifteenth  century. 

The  non-existence  of  syphilis  in  ancient  times,  and 
thè  circumstance  of  its  originai  appearance  in  Europe 
about  thè  date  alluded  to,  are  opinions  strongly  borne 
out  by  two  sets  of  facts.  For,  first,  no  definite  account 
of  this  marked  and  extraordinary  species  of  disease  is  to 
be  found  in  thè  writings  of  any  one  of  thè  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman  physicians,  historians,  or  poets  ;  and,  secondly, 
of  thè  numerous  authors  whose  works  exist  in  thè  learned 
collections  of  Luisinus,1  Astruc,2  and  Girtanner,3  and  who 


1  Aphrodisiacus,  sive,  Collectio  Auctorum  de  Lue  Venerea.  Venet.,  1566, 
67;  and  Lugd.  Batav.,  1728. 

2  De  Morbis  Venereis.  Paris,  1740. 

3  Abliandlung  iiber  die  Venerischen  Krankheiten.  Gòttingen,  1788. 
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saw  and  described  thè  malady  in  thè  later  years  of  thè 
fifteenth  or  commencement  of  thè  sixteenth  century, 
almost  all  comment  upon  it  as  (to  use  their  own  generai 
expressions)  morbus  novus,  morbus  ignotus ,  cegritudo  in¬ 
audita ,  cegritudo  nova ,  malum  novum ,  novus  et  nostro 
orbe  incognitus  morbus ,  etc.  etc.1 

It  would  not,  however,  afifect  our  present  object  were 
we  to  consider  thè  disease,  as  it  appeared  about  thè  period 
in  question,  not  to  have  been  a  new  malady  previously 
totally  unknown,  but  merely,  as  some  have  thought,  an 
aggravated  form  of  a  disease  formerly  existing  in  so  mild 
a  form  as  not  to  have  attracted  generai  observation. 

Nor  need  I  stop  here  to  inquire  into  thè  much  more 
difficult  questions  of  thè  probable  source  of  syphilis, 
and  thè  exact  date  at  which  syphilis  first  burst  forth  in 
Europe.  In  relation  to  thè  object  which  I  have  at  present 
in  view,  it  matters  not  whether  thè  malady  sprung  up 
spontaneously  and  endemically  in  Spain,  Italy,  or  France, 
at  thè  era  in  question  ;  or  was  imported  from  Africa,  as 
Griiner,2  Infessura,3  and  others  allege  ;  or  from  Hispaniola, 
as  Astruc,4  Girtanner,5  Weatherhead,6  and  various  other 
authorities,  have  stoutly  and  not  unsuccessfully  maintained. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  whether  it  first 
shewed  itself  in  1493,  as  Sanchez7  and  Hensler8  consider 
that  they  have  proved  ;  or  in  1492,  as  Fulgosi9  asserts  ; 

1  See  also  a  collection  by  Griiner  of  thè  opinions  of  many  authors,  who 
wrote  in  thè  end  of  thè  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  thè  sixteenth  century,  as  to  thè 

disease  being  new  and  unknown, — in  his  “Morborum  Antiquitates,”  p.  69, 
seq. 

2  Aphrodisiacus,  sive  de  Lue  Venerea.  Jena,  1789. 

3  Vide  Griiner’ s  Aphrodisiacus,  p.  38.  4  De  Morbis  Venereis,  1740. 

5  Ueber  die  Venerischen  Krankheiten,  1788. 

0  The  Histoiy,  etc.,  of  thè  Venereal  Disease.  London,  1841. 

7  Sur  l’Origine  de  la  Maladie  Venerienne.  Paris,  1752. 

8  Geschichte  der  Lustseuche.  Altona,  1783. 

9  Griiner’ s  Aphrodisiacus,  p.  115. 
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or  as  early  even  as  thè  month  of  October  1483,  as  Peter 
Pinctor,1  in  1500,  demonstrated  astrologically,  to  his  own 
complete  satisfaction  at  least,  that  it  ought  to  have  done, 
inasmuch  as  that  was — as  he  sagaciously  convinced  him- 
self — thè  precise  and  exact  date  of  thè  conjunction  of 
Venus  with  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Mercury  ;  and  thè  con¬ 
junction  of  these  or  other  stars  in  thè  heavens  above,  was 
— so  he  and  many  of  thè  astrological  physicians  of  his 
day  believed — thè  undoubted  origin  of  this  new  scourge 
011  thè  earth  below. 

In  such  a  notice  as  thè  present,  we  may  most  safely, 
I  believe,  and  that  too  without  entertaining  thè  question 
of  thè  exact  source  or  geographical  origin  of  syphilis,  start 
from  thè  generai  proposition  that  thè  disease  was  in  1494 
and  1495  first  distinctly  recognised  in  Italy,  during  thè 
invasion  of  that  country  by  thè  victorious  army  of  Charles 
Vili,  of  France.  The  malady  is  usually  allowed  to  have 
first  broken  out  in  a  very  marked  degree  at  Naples,  about 
thè  time  that  Charles  took  possession  of  that  city,  in  thè 
spring  of  1495  ;  or  nearly  two  years  after  Columbus’ 
return  from  his  first  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  Charles  set 
out  again  for  France  in  May  1495  ;  and  thè  malady 
seems  to  have  been  both  diffused  by  his  infected  troops 
along  thè  line  of  their  northward  march,  and  afterwards 
carried  to  their  respective  homes  by  his  own  French 
soldiers,  as  well  as  by  his  various  Swiss,  German,  and 
Flemish  auxiliaries. 

But  it  is  as  little  my  intention  at  present  to  trace 
thè  progress  as  to  ascertain  thè  first  origin  of  syphilis  in 
Europe.  The  chief  object  of  thè  present  communication 
is  to  adduce  some  data  which  shew  that  thè  new  malady 
was  not  long  in  reaching  thè  shores  of  Scotland,  and  in 


1  Griiner’s  Aphroclisiacus,  p.  86. 
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spreading  to  different  towns  in  that  kingdom.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  have  principally  to  appeal  to  one  or  two  old 
edicts  and  ordinances  relative  to  thè  disease,  and  to  other 
collateral  but  slighter  evidence  hearing  upon  thè  subject. 
The  edicts  or  statutes  in  question  were  issued  by  thè 
Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,  in  relation  to  thè  existence 
of  thè  malady  in  Aberdeen  ;  and  by  thè  Privy  Council 
of  Scotland,  in  relation  to  thè  prevalence  of  thè  disease 
in  Edinburgh.  The  two  first  edicts  in  both  places  were 
issued  in  1497.  That  of  Aberdeen  is  thè  earliest.  It  is 
dated  thè  2ist  of  Aprii  1497.  Its  words,  as  they  stand 
in  thè  old  and  carefully  preserved  Council  Records  of  that 
city,1  are  thè  following  : — 

“  The  said  day,  it  was  statut  and  ordanit  be  thè 
Alderman  and  Consale  for  thè  eschevin  of  thè  infirmitey 
cumm  out  of  Franche  and  strang  partis ,  that  all  licht 
weman  be  chargit  and  ordanit  to  decist  fra  thar  vices  and 
syne  of  venerie,  and  all  thair  buthis  and  houssis  skalit, 
and  thai  to  pas  and  wirk  for  thar  sustentacioun  vndir  thè 
payne  of  ane  key  of  het  yrne  one  thair  chekis,  and  bany- 
sene  of  thè  toune.”  (Voi.  i.  p.  425.) 

A  few  years  later — or  on  thè  8th  October  1507 — a 
long  list  of  statutes  was  passed  by  thè  “  Prouest,  bailyes 
and  counsale”  of  Aberdeen,  for  thè  “common  proffitt, 
weil,  and  gud  reull  of  thè  burgh.”  Two  of  these  statutes 
refer  again  to  thè  introduction  and  spread  of  syphilis.  By 
thè  first  of  these  statutes  it  was  enacted  “  That  diligent 
inquisitioun  be  takin  of  ale  infect  personis  with  this  strange 
seiknes  of  Nappillis ,  for  thè  sauetie  of  thè  town  ;  and  thè 


1  See  “  Extracts  from  thè  Council  Register  of  thè  Burgh  of  Aberdeen,” 
edited  by  my  friend  Mr.  John  Stuart,  and  published  by  thè  Spaici ing  Club. 
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personis  beand  infectit  therwith  be  chargit  to  keip  thaime 
in  their  howssis  and  vther  places  fra  thè  haill  folkis.” 
(Voi.  i.  p.  437.) 

Two  or  three  enactments  follow  in  thè  “  statut  buk” 
on  minor  subjects,  one  ordering  thè  hygienic  measure 
“  that  thar  salbe  certane  personis  to  cleng  thè  toun  and 
dicht  thè  causaies  and  then  succeeds  another  sanitary 
ordinance  relative  to  thè  avoidance  of  syphilis  ;  viz.,  a  That 
nayne  infeccht  folkis  with  thè  seiknes  of  Napillis  be 
haldin  at  thè  common  fleschouss,  or  with  thè  fleschouris, 
baxteris,  brousteris,  ladimaris,  for  sauete  of  thè  toun,  and 
thè  personis  infectit  sale  keip  thame  quyat  in  thar  houssis, 
zhardis,  or  vther  comat  placis,  quhill  thai  be  haill  for  thè 
infectioun  of  their  nichtbouris.”  (P.  437.) 

The  Edinburgh  edict  regarding  syphilis  was  six  months 
later  in  date  than  thè  fìrst  of  those  issued  by  thè  magis- 
trates  of  Aberdeen,  and  is  more  lengthy  in  its  details  and 
provisions.  It  was  drawn  up,  as  I  have  already  said,  by 
thè  King’s  Privy  Council,  and  apparently  sent  to  thè 
magistrates  for  due  execution.  It  is  preserved  in  thè  first 
volume  of  thè  Town  Records  of  Edinburgh,  tol.  33,  34, 
and  is  entitled  in  thè  rubric  “Ane  Grangore  Act  — 
Grandgore  being  an  early  term  often  applied  to  syphilis 
in  Scotland.  This  edict  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  but 
usually  in  a  very  incorrect  forni.  The  exact  date  and 
words  of  it  are  as  follows  : — 
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“  xxii  Septembris  anno  ial  iiiic  Ixxxxvii  zeiris.  It  is 
our  Souerane  Lordis  will  and  thè  command  of  thè  Lordis 
of  his  Counsale  send  to  thè  Provest  and  baillies  within 
this  burch,  that  this  proclamatioune  followand  be  put  till 
executioune  for  thè  eschewing  of  thè  greit  apperand 
danger  of  thè  infectioune  of  his  liegis  fra  this  contagius 
seiknes  callit  thè  Grandgor,  and  thè  greit  vther  skayth 
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that  may  occure  to  his  legeis  and  inhabitouris  within  this 
burch — that  is  to  say — We  charge  straitlie  and  commandis 
be  thè  authoritie  abone  written,  that  all  maner  of  personis 
being  within  thè  fredome  of  this  burch  quhilkis  ar  infectit 
or  hes  bene  infectit  vncurit  with  this  said  contagious  plage 
callit  thè  Grandgor,  devoyd  red  and  pas  furth  of  this  toun 
and  compeir  vpoun  thè  sandis  of  Leith  at  x  houris  befoir 
none,  and  thair  sali  thai  haue  and  fynd  botis  reddie  in 
thè  havin  ordanit  to  thame  be  thè  officiaris  of  this  burch 
reddely  furneist  with  victuallis  to  haue  thame  to  thè  Inche, 
and  thair  to  remane  quhill  God  prouyde  for  thair  health, 
and  that  all  vther  personis  thè  quhilkis  takis  vpoune  thame 
to  hale  thè  said  contagious  infirmitie  and  takis1  thè  cure 
thairof,  that  they  devoyd  and  pas  with  thame,  sua  that 
nane  of  thir  personis  quhilkis  takis  sic  cure  vpoune  thame 
vse  thè  samyn  cure  within  this  burch  in  presens  nor  peirt 
ony  maner  of  way — and  quha  sa  beis  fundin  infectit  and 
nocht  passand  to  thè  Inche  as  said  is  be  Monounday  at 
thè  sone  ganging  to,  and  in  lykwayis  thè  saidis  personis 
that  takis  thè  said  cure  of  sanitie  vpoun  thame  gif  thai 
will  vse  thè  samyn  thai  and  ilk  of  thame  sai  be  brynt 
on  thè  cheik  with  thè  marking  irne  that  thai  may  be 
kennit  in  tyme  to  cum — and  thairefter  gif  ony  thame 
remanis  that  thai  sali  be  banisht  but  fauouris.” 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  thè  measures 
adopted  by  thè  public  authorities  in  Aberdeen  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  were  utterly  inadequate  to  arrest  thè  further  dis¬ 
seminatimi  of  syphilis  after  it  was  inoculated  upon  thè 
country.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  spread  to  thè  more 
populous  towns  of  Scotland  within  a  year  or  two  after  its 


1  By  an  evident  elencai  error  this  word  is  mis-spelled  “  vakis  ”  in  thè  copy  of 
thè  edict  contained  in  thè  Town  Council  records. 
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first  introduction  into  thè  kingdom.  There  are  some  refe- 
rences  in  officiai  documents  of  thè  period  which  incident- 
ally  but  amply  prove  this  rapidity  in  its  difiusion. 

The  notices  to  which  I  here  specially  refer  exist  in  thè 
Accounts  of  thè  Ford  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  The 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  contains  a  curious  and  valu- 
able  series  of  these  Accounts,  detailing  thè  daily  expenses 
of  thè  kings  of  Scotland  from  thè  reign  of  James  III.  down 
to  thè  ascension  of  thè  English  throne  by  James  VI.  At 
thè  time  of  thè  first  appearance  of  syphilis  in  our  northern 
realm,  thè  throne  of  Scotland  was  occupied  by  James  IV., 
a  prince  who  was  a  great  patron  of  thè  arts  and  Sciences 
of  his  time.  He  was  a  practitioner  in  them  also,  as  well 
as  a  patron  of  them.  At  difierent  times  we  find  him  busily 
experimenting  in  chemistry,  in  physiology,  and  in  medicine. 

PART  I. 

Data. 

His  daily  expense-books  contain  many  entries  of  purchases 
for  instruments  and  materials  to  make  thè  unmakeable 
“  quinta  essentia,”  or  philosopher’s  stone;  and  he  had  labo- 
ratories  for  these  investigations  both  at  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling.  His  alchemical  assistant — John  thè  Leeche — 
whom  he  had  imported  frorn  thè  Continent  and  made 
Abbot  of  Tungland,  experimented  for  thè  king  in  physio- 
logy  as  well  as  in  chemistry.  John,  Daedalus-like,  under- 
took  to  prove  thè  improvability  of  human  progression  by 
flying  to  France  with  wings.  “To  that  effect  he  causet 
(states  Bishop  Lesley1)  mak  ane  pair  of  wingis  of  fedderis, 
quhilkis  beand  fessinit  apoun  him,  he  flew  off  thè  castell 
wall  of  Striveling,  but  shortly  he  fell  to  thè  ground  and 
brak  his  thee  bane.”  But  thè  doctrine  of  sympathies  was 
in  vogue  in  these  days,  and  by  that  doctrine  thè  afiflicted 
Abbot  easily,  of  course,  and  clearly  explained  all.  For  thè 
cause  of  his  fall,  or  “thè  wyt  thairof  he  asseryvit  to  that 


1  History  of  Scotland,  by  John  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  p.  76. 
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thair  was  sum  hen  fedderis  in  thè  wingis,  quhilk  yarnit 
and  covet  thè  mydding  and  not  thè  skyis.”  Like  thè 
Egyptian  king  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  King  James  made 
also  a  physiological  or  rather  philological  experiment  to 
ascertain  thè  primevai  language  of  mankind  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  His  Majesty  sent  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman  to 
live  with  and  bring  up  two  young  children  upon  thè  island 
of  Inchkeith,  in  thè  Firth  of  Forth — thè  same  island  to 
which  we  have  found  thè  first  victims  of  syphilis  previously 
banished,  and  itself  thè  old  “  Urbs  Guidi”  of  thè  venerable 
Bede.  When  thè  two  children,  thè  companions  of  thè 
“  dumb  voman  cam  to  thè  aige  of  perfyte  speach,  some 
sayes”  (to  quote  thè  account  of  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie) 
“  they  spak  guid  Hebrew  but  thè  cautious  old  Scottish 
chronicler  sagely  doubts  thè  truth  of  this  tradition.  King 
James  personally  practised  thè  art  of  leechcraft,  as  well  as 
experimented  in  alchemy  and  physiology.  He  was,  says 
Pitscottie,  “  weill  learned  in  thè  airt  of  medicine,  and  was 
ane  singular  guid  chirurgiane  ;  and  thair  was  none  of  that 
professsioun  if  they  had  any  dangerous  cure  in  hand,  bot 
would  have  craved  his  adwyse”  (p.  249).  So  States  thè 
ancient  Scottish  historian.  The  High  Treasurer’s  Account 
shews  that  thè  king  had  in  one  important  respect  a  right 
royal  way  of  gaining  patients, — a  way  by  thè  adoption  of 
which  he  probably  might  have  secured  a  considerable 
consultatimi  and  private  practice  even  in  these  modern 
days  of  high-pressure  rivalry,  and  keen  competition.  For 
he  paid  his  patients,  instead  of  being  paid  by  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  his  daily  expense-book,  under  thè 
date  of  Aprii  I4th  and  1  5  th,  1491,  are  thè  two  following 
entries  : 

“  Item  to  Domenico  to  gif  thè  king  leve  to  lat  him  blud, 


1  The  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  by  Robert  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  voi.  i.  p.  249. 
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xviii  shillings.”  “  Item  til  a  man  yat  come  to  Lythgow 
to  lat  thè  king  blud  and  did  it  nocht,  xviii  shillings.” 

Some  time  afterwards  he  buys  from  a  travelling  pedlar 
“thre  compases.ane  hammer,and  a  turcase  to  tak  out  teeth;” 
and,  forthwith,  we  find  thè  Scottish  king  becoming — like 
thè  more  modern  Peter  thè  Great  of  Russia — not  a  den- 
tist  to  royalty,  but  himself  a  royal  dentist,  as  thè  two 
following  entries  may  suffice  to  shew  (thè  first  of  them 
—  provided  there  be  any  truth  whatever  in  dentai  ortho- 
graphy — surely  indicating  a  tooth  of  rather  a  tough  and 
tusky  character)  : — 

“  Item,  to  ane  fallow,  because  thè  king  pullit  furtht 
his  twtht,  xviii  shillings.” 

“  Item,  to  Kynnard,  ye  barbour,  for  tua  teith  drawin 
furtht  of  his  hed  be  thè  king,  xviii  shillings.” 

He  seems  to  have  tried  his  royal  hand  also  at  ocular 
surgery.  But  thè  terms  of  thè  following  entry  would 
seem  rather  ominously  to  hint  that  he  was  not  a  very  suc- 
cessful  operator  for  cataract  : 

“  Item,  giffin  to  ye  blind  wif  yat  hed  her  eyne  schorne, 
xm  shillings. 

A  Prince  imbued  with  such  medicai  and  surgical 
propensities  would  naturally  feel  deeply  interested  in  thè 
first  appearance  within  his  realm  of  such  a  malady  as 
syphilis  ;  and  in  his  Treasurer’s  accounts  there  are  several 
entries  indicating  that  thè  king  had  bestowed  monies  upon 
various  persons  affected  with  this  disease.  Perhaps  these 
monies  were  given  less  in  thè  way  of  alms,  than  in  thè 
way  of  a  reward  for  thè  king’s  medicatimi  of  thè  patients  ; 
less  for  thè  behoof  of  royal  charity  than  of  royal  chirurgery. 
The  entries  I  advert  to  all  occur  during  thè  currency  of 
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thè  years  1497  and  1498.1  They  are  as  follows: — thè  first 

Data. 

sum  given  away  being  to  a  person  at  Dalry,  when  thè  king 
was  on  one  of  his  many  pilgrimages  to  thè  ancient  and  holy 
shrine  of  St.  Ninian  at  Whitehorn,  in  Wigtonshire. 

September  1497. 

“  Item  to  ane  woman  with  thè  grantgore  thair  [Dalrye, 
in  Ayrshire],  be  thè  kingis’  command  .  .  iijs.  vjd.” 

2  October  1497. 

“  Item  to  thaim  that  hed  thè  grantgor  at  Linlith- 
quho  .......  viijd.” 

21  February  1497-8. 

Item  that  samyn  day  at  thè  tounne  end  of  Strivelin 
to  thè  seke  folk  in  thè  grantgore  ....  ijs.” 

22  February  1497-8. 

“  Item  thè  xxij  day  of  Februar  giffin  to  thè  seke  folk 
in  thè  grantgore  at  thè  tounn  end  of  Glasgo  .  .  ijs.” 

Aprii  1498. 

“ .  seke  folk  in  grangor  in  Lithgw  as  thè 

King  com  in  thè  tounne  .  .  .  .ijs.  viijd.” 

Rapidly 

extends. 

In  thè  course  of  thè  preceding  remarks  I  have  had 
occasion  to  adduce  seven  or  eight  different  notices  with 
regard  to  thè  appearance  of  syphilis  in  various  cities  and 
districts  of  Scotland  during  thè  years  1497-8,  as  at 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  etc. 

A  diversity  of  aliusions  to  thè  sanie  disease,  of  a  less 
direct  and  officiai  character,  and  somewhat  later  in  date, 

1  Two  of  these  entries  were  published  by  Mr.  Pitcairn,  in  thè  Criminal  Trials 
of  Scotland,  voi.  i.,  p.  117.  My  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson,  Superintendent 
of  Searches  in  thè  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Department  of  thè  General  Register 
Piouse,  most  kindly  collated  for  me  thè  other  entries,  while  looking  over  thè 
Treasurer’s  accounts  for  another  purpose. 

SYPHILIS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
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ma y  be  traced  in  various  olden  Scottish  works  and  writ- 
ings.  The  malady  is  occasionally  alluded  to,  for  example, 
in  thè  reports  left  us  of  some  of  thè  old  criminal  and  other 
trials  of  Scotland.  Thus  a  minute  in  thè  Records  of  thè 
Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  records  thè  punishment  of  a  medi¬ 
cai  man  in  whose  hands  a  dignitary  of  thè  church  had 
died  while  under  treatment  for  syphilis.  The  entry  is  as 
follows  : 

PART  I. 
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Privy 

Council 

Records. 

January  i8th,  1509. — “  Respitt  made  to  Thomas 
Lyn,  burges  of  Edinburgh,  for  ye  slauchtir  of  umquihile 
Schir  Lancelote  Patonsoun,  chapellain,  quhilk  happinit  be 
negligent  cure  and  medicine  yat  ye  said  Thomas  tuk  one 
him  to  cure  and  hele  ye  said  umquhile  Schir  Lancelote  of 
ye  infirmitie  of  ye  Grantgor  yat  he  was  infekkit  with.  To 
endure  for  xix  yeeris.  (Subscripsit  per  dominum  Regem 
apud  Edinburghe.)”1 

Some,  perhaps,  of  my  professional  brethren  may  think 
that  this  nineteen  years’  banishment  from  thè  town  was  a 
proper  punishment  for  an  unprofessional  charlatan  under- 
taking  thè  cure  of  syphilis  in  thè  sixteenth  century;  and 
some,  possibly,  may  even  hold,  that  it  would  not  be  an 
improper  proceeding  in  this — thè  nineteenth  century. 

The  disease  is  alluded  to  in  some  of  thè  old  Scotch 
witch  trials  of  thè  sixteenth  century. 

One  of  thè  most  remarkable  of  these  trials  was  that 
of  a  lady  of  station  and  wealth  —  Euphame  Macalzane, 
daughter  of  Lord  Cliftonhall,  a  judge  of  thè  Court  of 
Session.  Among  other  matters,  she  was  “indyted  and 
accusi t”  of  using,  during  thè  birth  of  her  two  sons,  anaes- 
thetics  in  thè  form  of  charms,  and  a  fairy  stone  “layit 

Witch  trials. 

1  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  voi.  i.,  p.  no.'* 
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under  thè  bowster,”  whereby,  in  thè  words  of  thè  dittay, 

Data. 

“  your  seiknes  was  cassin  of  you  unnaturallie,  in  thè  birth 
of  your  fyrst  sone  upon  ane  dog,  quhilk  ranne  away  and 
wes  newir  sene  agane.  And  in  thè  birth  of  your  last 
sone,  thè  same  prakteis  foirsaid  wes  usit,  and  your  naturali 
and  kindlie  payne,  unnaturallie  cassin  of  you  uponn  thè 
wantonne  cat  in  thè  house,  quhilk  lyke  wyis  wes  newer 
sene  thair  efter.”  In  thè  fourteenth  item  of  her  indict- 

Poetical 

allusions. 

ment  she  is  accused  of  trying  to  break  off  a  marriage  by 
“  certane  witchcraft,”  and  by  alleging  that  thè  intended 
bridegroom  had  thè  “glengore.”  For  these  and  other 
analogous  crimes  this  unfortunate  lady  was  “  takin  to  thè 
Castel-Hill  of  Edinburghe,  and  thair  bund  to  ane  staik, 
and  brunt  in  assis,  quick  to  thè  death.”1 

There  are  also  various  sarcastic  allusions  to  syphilis 
by  thè  Scottish  poets  of  these  early  days,  amply  testifying 
to  thè  fact  of  its  rapid  diffusion  both  among  thè  followers 
of  thè  court — who  were  then  thè  most  common  objects  of 
poetical  satire — and  among  thè  community  at  large. 

William  Dunbar,  thè  flower  of  thè  old  Scottish  poets, 
was,  at  thè  period  of  thè  first  introduction  of  syphilis  in 
1497,  in  thè  prime  of  manhood  ;  and  in  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  viz.,  in  1500,  he  was  attached  to  James 
IV.  and  his  court  by  an  annual  state  pension.  In  a 
number  of  verses  addressed  to  his  patroness  Margaret, 
thè  Queen  of  James  IV.  and  thè  sister  of  Henry  Vili. — 
verses  which  appear  to  us  at  thè  present  day,  and  with 

Dunbar. 

our  existing  standards  of  taste,  as  utterly  degraded  and 
indecent — Dunbar  commemorates  thè  communication  of 
thè  new  disease  under  thè  name  of  thè  “  pockis  ”  and  thè 
“  Spanyie  pockis,”  to  thè  Queen’s  men  (as  he  terms  them) 
during  thè  jollities  of  Fastern’s  e’en,  and  thè  reign  of  thè 

1  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  voi.  i.  p.  232. 
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Abbot  of  Unreason  ;  and  he  closes  his  stanzas  with  an 
earnest  advice  to  all  youths,  to 
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‘  ‘  Be  ware  with  that  perrelous  play 

That  men  callis  libbing  of  thè  Pockis.”1 

The  after  efifects  and  consequences  of  thè  disease  he  de- 
scribes  as  follows  : — 

“  Sum  that  war  ryatouss  as  rammis, 

Ar  now  maid  tame  lyk  ony  lammis, 

And  settin  domi  lyk  scarye  crockis, 

And  hes  forsaikin  all  sic  gammis 

That  men  cali  libbing  of  thè  Pockis.” 

“  Sum  thocht  thame  selffis  starle  lyk  gyandis, 

Ar  now  maid  weak  lyk  willow  wandis, 

With  schinnis  scharp,  and  small  lyk  rockis, 

And  gottin  thair  bak  in  bayth  thair  handis, 

For  ower  oft  libbing  of  thè  Pockis.” 

Another  and  later  poet  of  that  age,  Sir  David  Lyndsay 
of  thè  Mount,  alludes  to  thè  occurrence  of  syphilis  at  thè 
Christmas  feasts  in  an  inferior  officer  of  thè  court,  viz.,  in 
John  Mackrery,  thè  king’s  "fule,”  or  royal  jester,  who, 
according  to  thè  poet — like  many  a  poor  fool  since  John’s 
time — did 

“  In  his  maist  triumphand  gioir, 

For  his  reward  get  thè  Grandgoir.”2 

Lyndsay. 

The  sanie  author  includes  this  disease  elsewhere  (p.  147) 
among  thè  maladies 

“  Quhilk  humane  nature  dois  abhor, 

As  in  thè  Gut,  Gravel,  and  Gor.” 

A  metrical  translation  of  Hector  Boece’s  History  of 
Scotland  was  made  in  thè  earlier  half  of  thè  sixteenth 

Stewart. 

1  See  Mr.  Laing’s  admirable  edition  of  Dunbar’s  Poems,  voi.  i.  p.  115. 

2  Lyndsay’ s  Warkis  (1592),  p.  262. 
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century,  apparently  by  command  of  James  V.  It  has 
been  published  for  thè  first  time,  within  thè  last  two  years, 
under  thè  authority  and  direction  of  thè  Master  of  thè 
Rolls.  The  author  of  this  rhyming  “  Buik  of  thè  Chronicles 
of  Scotland,”  William  Stewart,  when  translating  Boece’s 
account  of  thè  fatai  disease  produced  in  thè  old  mythical 
Scotch  king,  Ferquhard,  by  thè  bite  of  a  wolf,  tells  us 
(voi.  ii.  p.  313)  that  thè  resulting  gangrenous  wound 
defied  thè  skill  of  thè  leiches,  and  thè  faetor  of  it,  and  its 
discharges  were 

“  Moir  bombili  als  that  time  for  till  abhor, 

No  canker,  tester,  gut,  or  yit  Grandgor.” 

In  thè  celebrated  old  poem  of  thè  General  Satire  of 
Scotland ,  attributed  by  most  authorities  to  Dunbar,  and 
which,  from  some  circumstances  adverted  to  in  thè  course 
of  it,  is  supposed  by  Sibbald  and  Chalmers  to  have  been 
written  in  1504  (seven  years  after  thè  first  introduction 
of  syphilis),  thè  author  deplores  thè  extent  to  which  thè 
disease  had  by  that  time  already  spread  in  Scotland, 
observing — 

“  Sic  losing  sarkis,  so  mony  Glengoir  markis, 

Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  sene.”  1 

In  several  of  thè  notices  which  I  have  just  quoted,  thè 
new  disease,  syphilis,  is  alluded  to  under  thè  names  of 
“  Gor,”  “  Gore,”  “  Grandgore,”  etc.  Few  maladies  have  been 
loaded  with  a  more  varied  and  more  extensive  nomen¬ 
clature.  The  terms  in  question,  “  Gore”  and  “  Grandgore,” 
are  of  French  origin,  and  are  old  names  corresponding  to 
pox  and  great  pox — "verde”  and  “  grand  verole.”  In 
thè  earlier  periods  of  thè  history  of  syphilis  they  were 
terms  commonly  employed  by  thè  French  themselves  to 


1  See  Dunbar’ s  Poems,  voi.  ii.  p.  24. 
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designate  thè  affection.  To  quote  one  confirmatory  sen- 
tence  from  Astruc  (p.  1 166),  thè  disease  “  Gore  et  Grand- 
gore  a  Gallis  initio  vocata  erat.”  John  le  Maire,  in  his 
celebrated  poem  on  syphilis,  published  in  1520,  gives  this 
as  one  of  thè  designations  of  thè  disease  used  at  that  time 
by  thè  commonalty  : — 

‘  ‘  La  nommoit  Gorre  011  la  verde  grosse, 

Qui  n’espargnoit  ne  couronne  ne  crosse.  ” 1 

Old  Rabelais,  whose  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  are 
perfect  repositories  of  thè  low  and  licentious  French  words 
of  thè  era  at  which  syphilis  first  appeared,  uses  thè  terni 
Grandgore  as  a  synonyme  for  syphilis;  and  in  his  wild 
allegorica!  style  he  makes  thè  poor  and  widowed  poet, 
Rammagrobis,  take  this  grandgore  to  bed  for  his  second 
wife.  The  term  Grandgore  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
thè  disease  in  Scotland  for  a  long  time  after  its  introduc- 
tion.  For  example,  thè  author  of  thè  “  Historie  of  thè 
Kennedys”  quotes  a  letter,  written  in  thè  latter  part  of  thè 
sixteenth  century  by  thè  Laird  of  Colzean  to  thè  Laird  of 
Bargany,  whose  “neise  was  laich,”  maliciously  suggesting 
to  him  that  yet  he  might.  lose  “sum  uther  joynt  of  thè 
Glengoir,  as  ye  did  thè  brig  of  your  neise.”2  Stili  later,  or 
in  1600,  thè  Kirk  Session  of  Glasgow  requested  thè  magis- 
trates  “  to  consult  thè  chirurgeons  how  thè  infectious  dis- 
temper  of  Glengore  could  be  removed  from  thè  city.'”3 

In  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  thè  disease  also  passed 
under  other  designations.  When  syphilis  first  broke  out 
it  was  frequently,  as  is  well  known,  designated  from  thè 


1  Astruc,  p.  634. 

2  Historical,  &c.,  Account  of  thè  Principal  Families  of  thè  name  of  Kennedy, 

p.  17. 

3  Cleland,  in  ist  Part  of  thè  Transactions  of  thè  Glasgow  and  Clydesdale 
Statistica!  Society,  p.  13. 
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country  or  people  from  whom  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  transmitted.  Thus,  thè  Italians  and  Germans  at 
first  generally  spoke  of  it  as  thè  French  disease  ;  while 
thè  French  talked  of  it  as  thè  disease  of  Naples  ;  and  thè 
Dutch,  Flemings,  Portuguese,  and  Moors,  applied  to  it  thè 
name  of  thè  Spanish  pocks  or  Castilian  malady.  Dunbar, 
in  thè  Scottish  poem  already  alluded  to  as  addressed  to 
Oueen  Margaret,  speaks  of  it,  in  most  of  thè  stanzas, 
under  thè  simple  title  of  “  pockis,”  but  in  one  he  gives  it, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  thè  distinctive  and  signifìcant 
appellation  of  thè  Spanish  pocks  : — 

“  I  saw  cow-clinkis  me  besyd  ; 

The  young  men  to  thair  howssis  gyd, 

Had  better  liggit  in  thè  stockis  ; 

Sum  fra  thè  bordell  wald  nocht  byd, 

Quhill  that  thai  gatt  thè  Spanyie  Pockis.” 

In  two  of  thè  Aberdeen  Town  Council  entries  we 
have  already  seen  thè  malady  spoken  of  as  “  thè  sickness 
of  Naples.”  This  name  was  at  first  often  applied  to  thè 
malady.  The  disease  was,  however,  much  more  generally 
known  in  Scotland  and  in  thè  other  kingdoms  of  Europe 
under  thè  name  of  thè  French  pox.  The  first  Aberdeen 
edict  speaks  of  it  in  1497  as  thè  “  infirmity  come  out  of 
France.”  In  thè  manuscript  Session  Records  of  thè  parish 
of  Ormiston  for  1662,  there  is  an  entry  regarding  thè 
malady  under  thè  appellation  of  thè  French  pox,  one  of 
thè  minutes  being — 

“  The  minister,  Mr.  Sinclair,  hath  given  out  to  James 
Ogilvy,  apothecary-chirurgeon,  for  curing  William  Whitly, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  of  thè  French  pockis,  3  5  lbs  Scots.” 

Grunbeck  and  Brandt,  who  wrote  011  syphilis  in  1496, 
when  speaking  of  thè  diffusion  of  thè  disease  at  that  early 
date  over  Europe,  both  allude  in  very  vague  and  generai 
terms  to  its  having  invaded  France,  Germany,  etc.,  and 
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reached  as  far  as  Britain.1  But  thè  earliest  specific  notice 
of  syphilis  in  England  which  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  is  in  1502  ;  and  in  this  notice  thè  malady  is  spoken 
of  under  thè  sanie  name  that  I  have  been  adverting  to,  of 
“  French  pox.”  The  notice  in  question  is  contained  in 
thè  interesting  Privy  Purse  Expense  Book  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  thè  queen  of  Henry  VII.,  edited  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas.  This  charitable  lady  seems  from  these  records 
to  have  had  several  protegés  under  her  immediate  care  and 
keeping.  Among  these  protegés  is  entered  J ohn  Pertriche, 
one  “  of  thè  sonnes  of  mad  Beale.”  There  are  various 
articles  of  expenditure  noted  in  thè  Oueen’s  private  ex¬ 
pense  book  as  lavished  upon  this  John  Pertriche  during 
thè  currency  ol  1503;  as  monies  for  his  “  dyetts,”  for  buy- 
ing  “  shirtes,”  “shoyn,”  and  “hosyn,”  “cloth  for  a  gown,” 
and  “  fustyan  for  a  cote  ”  to  him.  There  are  twenty  pence 
expended  “  for  his  lernyng;”  and  thè  last  two  items  in 
thè  account  record  attempts  of  two  different  and  rather 
opposite  kinds  to  amend  thè  mental  and  moral  defìciencies 
of  this  hopeful  youth.  These  two  ultimate  items  are — 

PART  I. 

Data. 

Earliest 
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notice. 

“For  a  prymer  and  saulter  (book  to  John),  20  pence.” 

“  And  payed  to  a  Surgeon  whiche  heled  him  of  thè 
Frenche  pox,  20  shillings.” 

To  finish  this  very  rough  and  meagre  sketch,  let  me 
here  add  that  by  thè  end  of  thè  sixteenth  century — and 
perhaps  long  before  that  date — thè  malady  was  abundant 
enough  in  England.  Writing  in  1 596,  or  in  thè  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  William  Clowes,  “one  of  her  Majesties 

In  1596. 

1  See  Grunbeck,  in  Tractatus  de  Pestilentia  Scorra,  c.  8  ;  and  Brant,  in  his 
poetical  Eulogium  De  Scorra  Pestilentiali — 

“  Nec  satis  extremo  tutantur  in  orbe  Britanni.” 

c 
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chirurgians,”  observes  to  his  “  friendly  reader,”  “  If  I  be 
not  deceived  in  mine  opinion,  I  suppose  thè  disease  itselfe 
was  never  more  rife  in  Naples,  Italie,  France,  or  Spain, 
than  it  is  in  this  day  in  thè  Realme  of  England.” 1 


1  A  Brieffe  and  Necessary  Treatise  touching  thè  Cure  of  thè  Disease  now 
usually  called  Lues  Venerea. 


PART  II. 


'THE  preceding  notices,  however  brief  and  imperfect, 
relative  to  thè  fìrst  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
syphilis  in  Scotland,  are  not  simply  matters  calculated  to 
gratify  mere  antiquarian  curiosity.  They  appear  to  me 
to  be  capable  of  a  much  higher  application,  for  they  offer 
so  many  elements  tending  to  illustrate  thè  generai  history 
of  thè  first  appearance  of  syphilis  in  Europe.  Besides,  we 
may,  I  believe,  be  justifìed  in  drawing  from  thè  data  they 
afford,  several  not  uninteresting  nor  unimportant  corollaries, 
both  in  regard  to  thè  first  origin  and  mode  of  propagation 
of  thè  disease,  and  thè  distinction  of  it  from  other  affec- 
tions  with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  confounded. 


Inferences. 


i  st  Corollary .  These  notices  tend  to  corroborate  thè  Syphilis 
pathological  opinion,  that  syphilis  was  a  species  of  disease  Scotland 
new  to  Europe  when  it  first  excited  thè  attention  of  physi- 
cians  and  historians  in  thè  last  years  of  thè  fifteenth  century. 

Like  thè  numerous  list  of  contemporary  authors  and 
physicians  quoted  by  Astruc,  Griiner,  and  Weatherhead, 
thè  Aberdeen  edict  speaks  of  syphilis  in  thè  last  years  of 
thè  fifteenth  century  as  a  disease  hitherto  unknown,  “  thè 
infirmity  come  out  of  France  and  foreign  parts.”  The 
Edinburgh  edict  mentions  it  as  "  a  contagious  disease 
callit  thè  grandgore.”  If  it  had  been  previously  known, 
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thè  definite,  and  not  thè  indefinite,  article  would  have,  in 
all  probability,  been  employed.  And  if  such  a  disease 
had  previously  existed  on  thè  continent  of  Europe,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  also  existed 
and  been  known  in  Britain.  Besides,  this  reasoning  cer- 
tainly  admits  of  being  inverted  and  changed,  in  so  far  that 
w e  may  probably  lay  it  down  with  equal  justice,  that  if 
thè  disease  was  new,  as  it  would  appear  to  have  been,  in 
Scotland  at  that  time,  it  was  in  all  probability  new  also  to 
thè  other  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

2cl  Corollary. — But  if  syphilis  was  thus  new  in  Britain 
in  thè  end  of  thè  fifteenth  century,  this  shews  that  it  is  a 
species  of  disease  distinct  and  different  alike, —  ist  from 
gonorrhea,  and  2d  from  Greek  leprosy,  with  both  of  which 
maladies  it  has,  as  is  now  well  known,  been  occasionally 
confounded  ;  for  both  these  maladies  existed,  and  were 
abundantly  recognised,  in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  long 
before  thè  era  of  thè  introduction  of  syphilis.  Gonorrhea 
was  early  distinguished  by  English  authors  under  thè  name 
of  “burning”  or  “brenning”  (, ardor  urince ,  arsura ,  etcì) 
Thus,  Andrew  Borde,  in  his  Breviary  of  Health,  1546, 
speaks  of  it  as  thè  “  burning  of  an  harlotte.”  “  Burning  of 
harlottes”  is  also  mentioned  in  Bulleyn’s  Bidwark  of 
Defence,  1562.  But  it  is  under  this  same  name  that 
reference  is  made  to  thè  same  disease  in  one  of  thè 
ordinances  enacted  about  1430,  for  thè  better  regulation 
of  thè  eighteen  brothels  that  stood  for  centuries  011  thè 
Bankside  in  Southwark,  under  thè  jurisdiction  of  thè 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  At  thè  above  date  it  was  decreed 
that  “  no  stewholder  keep  noo  woman  wythin  his  hous 
that  hath  any  sickness  of  brenning.”1  This  statute  was 


1  See  Mi*.  Beckett’s  papers  in  thè  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1718. 
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enacted  half  a  century  before  thè  introduction  of  syphilis 
in  England  ;  and  nearly  a  century  previously,  gonorrhea 
had  been  accurately  described,  among  others,  by  John 
Arden,  surgeon  to  Richard  II.,  who,  writing  about  1380, 
gave  a  correct  summary  of  thè  symptoms,  pathology,  and 
treatment  of  this  malady.  In  an  old  English  medicai 
poem,  evidently  written  not  later  than  thè  last  part  of  thè 
fourteenth  century,  and  published  lately  by  Mr.  Stephens 
of  Copenhagen,  there  is  a  receipt  for  “all  maner  brenninge” 
(line  294);  and  then  follows  a  series  of  cures  (line  5  io,  &c.) 

“  if  ye  verge  be  brente 
As  man  of  woman  may  so  be  schente, 

Thorow  cas  yt  womà  may  be  his  bote 
Off  qwom  his  sekenesse  be  gan  ye  rote.”1 

There  is  no  doubt,  further,  that  gonorrhea  was  well 
known  to  thè  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabie  authors,  and  is 
described  unmistakeably  in  their  writings. 

I  might  also,  if  it  were  here  necessary,  adduce  abun- 
dant  evidence  to  shew  that  thè  two  diseases,  Greek  leprosy 
and  syphilis,  though  sometimes  confounded  together,  were 
always  in  generai  regarded  as  two  entirely  different  affec- 
tions  ;  and  that,  as  such,  thè  hospitals  severally  appointed 
for  thè  reception  of  those  unfortunates  labouring  under 
thè  diseases  in  question  were  kept  distinct  and  separate. 
Thus,  in  1527,  thè  Carmelite  monk,  Paul  Elia,  proposed 
to  thè  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen  a  pian  for  an  hospital 
outside  thè  town  for  “syphilis,  cancer,  and  other  great 
sores,”  similar  to  thè  Leper  Hospital  already  existing  ;2 
for  syphilis  had,  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  spread 
itself  into  Denmark. 

1  Archeologia,  voi.  xxx. ,  p.  358  and  359. 

2  Holdtfeldt’s  Chronik,  p.  6.  Astrae  (p.  116)  points  to  thè  same  fact  in 
regard  to  Paris,  where  two  leper  hospitals  existed  when  syphilis  began  ;  but  thè 
syphilitic  patients  were  not  sent  to  them,  but  to  other  houses  specially  hired  for 
thè  purpose. 
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When  syphilis  broke  out  in  Edinburgh,  in  1497,  those 

Inferences. 

affected  by  it  were  not  sent  to  thè  leper  hospital  then 
existing  near  thè  town,  but  they  were  ordered  off  to 

Leper 

Hospitals. 

Inchkeith.  In  thè  course  of  thè  next  century,  we  find  in 
thè  Kirk  Session  books  of  Glasgow  thè  two  maladies 
recognised  as  distinct,  and  two  separate  hospitals  devoted 
to  those  affected  by  these  two  separate  diseases.  For  on 
thè  2  0th  October  1586,  thè  Kirk  Session  “  ordains  some 
to  visit  thè  leper  folks’  house  or  spittai  beyond  thè  brig,  to 
see  how  thè  same,  and  thè  dykes  of  thè  yards  may  be 
reformed,  and  that  nane  be  received  but  town’s  folks.” 
But  again,  in  1592,  thè  same  Session  directed  “  that  thè 
house  beyond  thè  stable-green-port  for  women  afflicted 
with  thè  Glengore  be  looked  after.”1 

In  a  late  census  of  Norway,  above  two  thousand 
lepers  were  found  in  that  small  kingdom  ;  but  thè  Scandi- 
navian  physicians  do  not  confound  together  syphilis  and 
Greek  elephantiasis,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing  them.  Nor  have  our  own  colonial  professional  men 
in  thè  East,  and  in  thè  West  Indies,  where  both  diseases 
exist,  any  dubiety,  at  thè  present  day,  in  recognising  them 
as  two  totally  different  and  specific  maladies. 

How  spread. 

$d  Corollary. — As  regards  thè  mode  or  modes  in 
which  syphilis  was  supposed  to  be  so  speedily  propagated 
at  its  fìrst  appearance  in  Europe,  thè  Aberdeen  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  records  are  both  interesting,  though  in  some  respects 
they  offer  very  opposite  testimony  on  this  point. 

For  some  time  after  syphilis  broke  out,  it  was  believed, 
both  by  medicai  men  and  by  thè  non-medical  public,  that  thè 
disease  was  communicable,  and  constantly  communicated 
from  thè  infected  to  thè  healthy  by  thè  employment  of 

1  See  Dr.  Cleland’s  Extracts,  in  Transactions  of  Glasgow  Statistical  Society, 
Part  i.  p.  13,  etc.  < 
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thè  clothes,  vessels,  baths,  etc.  used  by  those  already 
suffering  from  it,  and  by  thè  slightest  corporeal  contact, 
or  even  by  inhaling  thè  sanie  air  with  them.  I  might 
appeal  on  this  head,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  thè  individuai 
and  generai  testimony  of  Schilling,  Torella,  Brandt,  Massa, 
and  almost  every  other  early  Continental  author,  historical 
or  medicai,  who  mentions  thè  hrst  outbreak  of  syphilis. 
Some  even  thought  that  neither  thè  presence  of  infected 
persons,  nor  of  fomites,  was  always  absolutely  requisite.  In 
his  work,  De  Morbo  Gallico ,  published  in  1551  (above  half 
a  century  after  thè  disease  commenced),  Benedict  Victorius, 
of  Fienga,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  stili  maintained 
that  athe  state  of  thè  air”  (to  use  his  own  words),  “  to- 
gether  with  that  of  thè  putrid  humours,  are  sufficient  to 
beget  thè  affection  and  in  strong  confirmation,  he  adds, 
“I  myself  happened  once  to  know  some  honest  and  religious 
nuns,  who  were  confìned  in  thè  strictest  manner,  and  yet 
contracted  thè  venereal  disease  from  thè  peculiar  state  of 
thè  air,  together  with  that  of  thè  putrid  humours,  and 
thè  weakness  of  their  habit  of  body.” 

The  same  belief  in  thè  easy  contagion  of  syphilis  with- 
out  contact  or  intercourse  extended  to  our  own  country. 
It  was,  in  particular,  strongly  believed  that  thè  malady 
could  be  propagated  from  thè  sick  to  thè  healthy  by  thè 
medium  of  thè  breath.  One  of  thè  gravest  articles  of  guilt 
brought  against  thè  celebrated  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  he 
was  arraigned  before  thè  English  House  of  Lords,  in  1529, 
was  thè  allegation  that  (to  quote  thè  ipsissima  verba  of 
thè  indictment,  as  laid  before  Henry  Vili.),  “  whereas 
your  Grace  is  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  Head,  in  whom 
standeth  all  thè  surety  and  wealth  of  this  realm,  thè  same 
Lord  Cardinal  knowing  himself  to  have  thè  foul  and  con- 
tagious  disease  of  thè  great  pox,  broken  out  upon  him  in 
divers  places  of  his  body,  carne  daily  to  your  Grace,  rown- 
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ing  in  your  ear,  and  blowing  upon  your  most  noble  Grace 

Inferences. 

with  his  perilous  and  infective  breath,  to  thè  marvellous 
danger  of  your  Highness,  if  God  of  his  infinite  goodness 
hàd  not  better  provided  for  your  Highness.  And  when 
he  was  once  healed  of  them,  he  made  your  Grace  believe 
that  his  disease  was  an  impostume  in  his  head,  and  of 
none  other  thing.” 1 

The  notion  that  thè  breath  of  persons  having  thè 
venereal  disease  was  infectious  seems  to  have  prevailed  as 
late  as  thè  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Dr.  Oates,  in  his 
“  Picture  of  thè  late  King  James”  (1696),  says, —  “Tom 
Jones,  your  quondam  chaplain,  was  afraid  to  go  to  old 
Sheldon,  for  fear  he  should  give  him  thè  pox  by  breathing 
on  him.”  (Part  IL  p.  106.) 

Edinburgh 

regulations. 

The  Edinburgh  regulations  of  September  1497  are 
evidently  framed  upon  thè  idea  that  “  thè  contagious 
plage  callit  thè  grandgore,”  as  they  term  it,  was  propagated 
by  simple  contact,  and  personal  intercourse,  or  probably 
even  by  thè  air.  Hence  their  strict  injunctions  for  thè 
removai  and  detention  of  thè  “  infectit,  or  that  hes  bene 
infectit  and  incurit,”  to  their  secluded  position  upon  thè 
island  of  Inchkeith,  for  “thè  eschewing”  (to  cite  again  thè 
words  of  thè  edict)  “  of  thè  greit  apperand  danger  of  thè 
infectioune  of  thè  lieges.”  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
believed  that  thè  disease  might  be  communicated  through 
medicai  attendants,  or  intermediate  individuate  who  were 
themselves  unafiected.  This  is  at  least  thè  naturai,  or, 
indeed,  thè  only  interpretation  of  that  part  of  thè  edict 
which  enjoined  that  all  persons  who  take  upon  them  “to 
hale  thè  said  contagious  infirmitie,”  go  with  their  infected 

1  Parlimentary  History,  voi.  iii.  p.  44  ;  Henry’s  History  of  Great  Britain, 
voi  xii.  p.  219  ;  thè  Life  ancl  Reign  of  King  Henry  Vili.,  by  thè  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  1572,  p.  295. 
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patients  to  Inchkeith  ;  and  if  they  attended  and  treated 
such  cases  within  thè  city,  they  did  so  at  thè  perii  of  being 
themselves  cauterized  on  thè  cheek  with  thè  “  marking- 
iron,  ’  and  banished  without  favour  (banisht  but  favouris) 
out  of  thè  town. 

The  anxiety  of  thè  authors  of  thè  Edinburgh  regula- 
tions  to  prevent  this  supposed  medium  of  communication 
through  a  third  person  is  further  displayed  in  thè  severity 
of  thè  punishment — (thè  application,  namely,  of  thè  actual 
cautery  to  thè  face) — denounced  against  thè  medicai 
attendants  who  should  infringe  thè  above  edict  by  not 
passing  to,  and  remaining  on,  Inchkeith.  “  Lykwayis  thè 
saidis  personis  that  takis  thè  said  cure  of  sanitie  vpoun 
thame,  sai  be  byrnt  on  thè  cheike  with  thè  marking  irne 
that  thai  may  be  kennit  in  tyme  to  cum.” 

For  some  time  after  thè  first  outburst  of  thè  disease, 
sexual  intercourse  with  thè  infected  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  suspected  as  thè  source  and  means  by  which  thè 
syphilitic  contagion  was  propagated.  Nor  was  thè  locai 
primary  afifection  of  thè  sexual  organs  generally  noticed  by 
thè  authors  of  .these  times  as  either  a  Constant  or  marked 
symptom.  They  were  acquainted  with,  and  described, 
only  thè  secondary  symptoms  of  thè  malady — thè  hide- 
ous  eruptions  on  thè  skin — thè  ulcers  of  thè  throat — 
thè  nocturnal  pains  in,  and  lesions  of,  thè  bones — while 
they  mostly  all  pass  over  thè  genital  organs,  as  if  they 
remained  unaffected.  So  much  so  was  this  thè  case,  that 
we  find  Montagnana,  in  1498,  advising  not  as  a  means  of 
infection,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  cure,  moderate  coition  ; 
for,  in  laying  down  various  rules  of  treatment  to  a  sick 
bishop  under  his  care  for  syphilis,  he  inculcates,  among 
other  items  “  coitus  vero  sit  temperatus.”  1 

1  See  his  Consilium  prò  reverendissimo  Episcopo  et  Hungariae  Vicerege  ; 
in  Luisinus’  Collection,  voi.  ii.  p.  6. 
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When  treating  of  this  subject,  and  when  speaking  of 
both  thè  usuai  mode  of  thè  infection  of  syphilis,  and  its 
primary  locai  symptoms  generally  escaping  notice  at  thè 
era  of  thè  first  appearance  of  thè  disease,  Swediaur  observes, 
— “  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  many  authors, 
silice  thè  year  i  5  00,  make  mention  of  thè  genital  organs, 
and  say  that  syphilis  may  more  generally  (ut  plurimum) 
be  communicated  by  coition  ;  not  one  before  that  time 
(1500)  points  out  thè  (primary)  afifection  as  essential  or 
characteristic  of  thè  disease.  All  (Swediaur  adds)  look 
upon  it  as  a  disease  pestilential  and  contagious  without 
coition,  and  even  without  any  direct  contact”  (voi.  i. 
p.  36).  The  observations  of  Astruc  and  Girtanner,  and 
other  authors  on  this  point,  are  nearly  to  thè  same  effect. 

In  relation  to  this  question,  that  of  thè  actual  mode 
and  means  of  propagation  of  syphilis,  thè  edict  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  1497,  is  particularly  remarkable  and  interesting, 
and  most  fully  maintains  thè  character  of  thè  capitai  of 
thè  north  for  that  native  shrewdness  and  sagacity  which 
thè  poet  Dunbar  long  ago  solemnly  assigned  to  it.  We 
have  just  now  referred  to  Swediaur,  etc.  stating,  that  up 
to  15  00,  all  European  writers  looked  upon  syphilis  as 
spreading,  pestilentially  and  contagiously,  without  coition. 
Three  years  earlier,  thè  aldermen  and  town  council  of 
Aberdeen  seem  to  have  arrived  at  more  just  ideas  of  its 
laws  of  propagation,  and  to  have  distinctly  suspected 
impure  sexual  intercourse  as  thè  mode  of  communica- 
tion  of  thè  malady.  This  seems  to  be  fully  borne  out 
by  their  ordering,  “  for  thè  eschewing  of  thè  infirmitey,” 
that  (to  use  thè  words  of  thè  edict)  “  all  licht  weman  be 
chargit  and  ordanit  to  desist  fra  thar  syne  of  venerie 
and  we  have  thè  usuai  glowing  and  earnest  threat  of  thè 
application  of  thè  actual  cautery,  or  “  ane  key  of  het  yrne 
(hot  iron)  to  thair  chekis,”  in  case  of  disobedience.  The 
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later  Aberdeen  edicts  of  1507,  which  we  have  already  rART  IL 
quoted  at  length,  shew,  however,  that  thè  rulers  of  thè  Inferences. 
burgh  had  been  subsequently  led  to  adopt  thè  erroneous 
idea  of  thè  leading  authorities  of  thè  day,  that  thè  disease 
might  be  transmitted  also  in  thè  way  of  common  conta- 
gions,  and  even,  perhaps,  by  thè  medium  of  a  third  person. 


4th  Corollary.  The  early  notices  that  I  have  adduced 
of  thè  appearance  of  syphilis  in  Scotland  are  curious  as 
proofs  of  thè  rapidity  with  which  thè  disease  travelled,  at 
its  first  outbreak,  over  thè  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
new  malady  was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  first  distinctly 
recognised  during  thè  period  that  Charles  Vili,  of  France 
occupied  thè  city  of  Naples,  or  rather  immediately  after 
he  left  that  place.  The  cases  of  thè  disease  that  had 
appeared  previously  were  not,  at  least,  anywhere  in  such 
numbers,  or  in  such  severity,  as  to  excite  any  marked  and 
decided  degree  of  attention  from  physicians  or  from  thè 
public.  That  Naples  was  thè  locality  in  which  thè  con- 
tagion  first  burst  forth  so  extensively  and  overtly  as  to 
be  considered  almost  thè  source  and  cradle  of  thè  new 
epidemie  ;  and  further,  that  this  happened  at  thè  precise 
date  of  thè  visit  of  thè  French  army,  seems,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  various  authors,  to  be  shewn  by  thè  very 
designations  respectively  conferred  at  thè  time  upon  thè 
new  affection  by  thè  Neapolitans  and  French.  For  whilst, 
as  already  alluded  to,  thè  French,  as  is  well  known,  desig- 
nated  it  at  its  first  commencement  among  them  thè  Nea- 
politan  disease,  alleging  it  to  have  been  communicated  to 
them  by  thè  inhabitants  of  Naples,  thè  Neapolitans,  on 
thè  other  hand,  termed  it  thè  French  disease,  believing 
that  it  had  been  brought  to  them  by  thè  victorious  army 
of  France.  Now  thè  date  of  Charles’s  sojourn  in  Naples 
is  well  known.  His  army,  in  their  march  through  Italy, 
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arrived  at  Rome  on  thè  4th  December  1494,  and  entered 
Naples  on  thè  2ist  or  22nd  February  1495  ;  and  after 
remaining  three  months,  they  vacated  thè  city  on  thè  2  0th 
May.  On  thè  24th  of  thè  same  month  thè  renowned 
Spanish  generai  Cordova  landed  in  Sicily  ;  on  thè  6th 
July  thè  battle  of  Fuornovo  was  fought,  and  next  day 
King  Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples  ;  but  thè  last  remains 
of  thè  French  army  did  not  reach  France  till  thè  end  of 
thè  following  year.  The  Aberdeen  edict,  however,  was 
issued  within  less  than  two  years  after  Charles  commenced 
his  march  homeward.  Or,  we  may  state  thè  matter  other- 
wise.  Columbus  arrived  at  Palos,  in  Andalusia,  after  his 
first  voyage  to  thè  New  World,  on  thè  1  5 th  March  1493, 
having  previously  landed  at  Lisbon  on  thè  6th,  and  visited 
thè  Portuguese  king  at  Valparaiso  :  while  Pinzen,  thè  com- 
mander  of  thè  other  remaining  caravel  of  Columbus’  tiny 
fleet,  was  about  thè  same  date,  driven  northward  into  thè 
French  port  of  Bayonne.  Possibly  one  focus  or  centre  for 
thè  future  spread  and  dissemination  of  syphilis  was  left  in 
this  French  port  by  Pinzen’s  crew,  if  they  brought  thè  infec- 
tion  with  them  ;  but  I  have  nowhere  found  any  allusion  to 
this  question.  Columbus  reached  Spain,  from  his  second 
voyage,  in  Aprii  1496.  The  edict  of  thè  Aberdeen  alder- 
men  and  council  was  passed  on  thè  2  3d  Aprii  1497,  or 
exactly  four  years  and  thirty-eight  days  from  thè  date  of 
Columbus’  first  return  to  Spain  ;  while  thè  famous  ordi- 
nance  of  thè  Parisian  authorities  regarding  syphilis  was 
issued  011  thè  6th  March,  1497,  only  forty-eight  days  be- 
fore  that  of  Aberdeen.1 

In  reference  to  thè  rapidity  with  which  syphilis  spread 
from  thè  south  and  middle  of  Europe  to  this  small  and 
isolated  kingdom  of  Scotland,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 


1  Astrae,  p.  1 1 3  (English  Edition). 
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that  in  thè  last  years  of  thè  fìfteenth  century,  and  during 
thè  reign  of  James  IV.,  thè  intercourse  of  this  country 
with  “  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Flanders 
was  (to  quote  thè  words  of  thè  Scottish  historian,  Mr. 
Tytler)  as  regular  and  uninterrupted,  not  only  in  thè  more 
solenni  way  of  embassies,  but  by  heralds,  envoys,  and 
merchants,  as  that  carried  on  with  England.”1  There 
was  in  actual  operation,  also,  at  that  very  date,  another 
medium  by  which  such  a  disease  was  very  likely  to  be 
carried  from  thè  Continent  to  our  shores,  and  diffused 
among  thè  population  of  thè  larger  towns.  In  November 
1495,  Perkin  Warbeck,  under  thè  title  of  Prince  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  was  received  with 
regai  honours  by  King  James,  who  bestowed  upon  him  in 
marriage  his  cousin,  thè  Lady  Catherine  Gordon.  This 
pretended  claimant  to  thè  English  throne  remained  in 
Scotland  till  July  1497.  He  was  preceded,  accompanied, 
and  followed  to  this  country  by  gay  and  reckless  “  soldiers 
of  fortune”  from  thè  Continent,  Ireland,  England,  etc. — thè 
men  of  all  others  most  likely  to  transmit  and  diffuse  such 
a  disease  as  syphilis.  These  adventurers  appear  to  have 
been  quartered  by  thè  Scottish  King  upon  various  towns. 
Thus,  thè  town-records  of  Aberdeen  shew  that,  as  early  as 
thè  5  th  July  1495, — some  months  before  Warbeck  him- 
self  arrived  in  Scotland, — a  burgh  tax  was  imposed  “  to 
thè  sustentacioun  of  aught  Inglismen  of  thè  Duk  of  Yorkis, 
direkit  to  thè  toune  by  our  souerane  lordis  hienes,  and 
his  letteris  therapone.” — ( Spalding  Club  Extracts ,  voi.  i., 

p' 57-) 

The  speed,  however,  with  which  thè  disease  thus 
travelled  from  thè  south  of  Europe  to  its  western  confines 
has  been  often  employed  as  an  argument  to  shew  that  thè 
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contagion  of  syphilis  was  propagateci  at  its  first  introduc- 
tion  by  laws  different  from  those  which  now  regulate  its 
communication.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  often  alleged 
that  thè  disease  was  then  spread  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
and  from  city  to  city,  by  epidemie  influences  and  by  gene¬ 
rai  contagion,  and  not  merely  by  thè  slower  medium  of 
impure  sexual  connection.  We  have  just  seen  such  a 
doctrine  so  far  belied  by  thè  sagacious  regulations  of  thè 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  when  we  look  to  thè  then 
existing  state  of  Society,  both  on  thè  Continent  and  in  our 
own  country,  to  thè  loose  manners  and  licentious  lives  of 
these  times,  we  shall  probably  find  a  sufficient  solution  of 
thè,  at  first  sight,  difficult  problem  of  thè  rapid  dissemi- 
nation  of  thè  new  malady.  The  morals  of  thè  generai 
mass  of  thè  people  are  ever  found  to  be  principally  regu- 
lated  by  thè  example  set  before  them  by  thè  aristocracy 
and  clergy.  At  thè  date  of  thè  introduction  of  syphilis 
into  Europe,  thè  notorious  habits  of  thè  two  latter  ruling 
bodies  were  assuredly  such  as  to  expedite  greatly  thè 
dififusion  of  thè  new  scourge  that  had  sprung  up  among 
them  ;  and  hence,  at  its  first  outbreak,  we  find  thè  disease 
fixing  itself  upon  several  of  thè  highest  members  of  thè 
Continental  courts,  and  of  thè  church.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  kings  and  cardi - 
nals,  princes  and  bishops,  peers  and  priests,  are  openly 
and  publicly  recorded  among  its  victims  by  those  who 
personally  watched  and  described  thè  first  ravages  of 
syphilis.  In  fact  thè  disease  was  then  scarcely,  or  indeed 
not  at  all,  looked  upon  as  conferring  any  degree  of 
infamy. 

In  his  tract  on  thè  malady,1  published  at  Rome  in  thè 
year  i  5  00,  Peter  Pinctor  mentions  by  name,  and  without 


1  De  Morbo  fsedo  et  occulto,  bis  temporibus  affligente. 
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any  reticence,  three  of  thè  more  illustrious  patients  whom 
he  had  treated  for  this  new  disease,  namely,  thè  Prebendary 
Centez,  thè  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  and  his  Holiness  thè  reign- 
ing  Pope.  Writers  thought  it  no  imputation  on  their  own 
characters  to  publish  an  àccount  of  thè  disease  as  it  occurred 
in  their  own  persons.  The  physician  Joseph  Grunbeck  of 
Burlcchausen,  in  his  essay  “  De  Pestilentiali  Scorra  sive 
Mala  de  Frantzos  (1496),”  tells  his  readers  how  he  himself 
caught  thè  disease  from  thè  atmosphere,  when  walking  in 
some  fields  near  Augsburg.  One  of  thè  earliest  adherents 
and  fiercest  champions  of  thè  Reformation  in  Germany 
was  Ulric  Hiitten,  “  thè  poet  and  valiant  knight  of  thè  six- 
teenth  century,”  as  Merle  D’Aubigné  designates  him.  In 
1519,  Hiitten,  though  bred  to  arms,  and  not  to  physic,  pub- 
lished  a  treatise — “De  Guiaci  Medicina,  etc.,  Morbo  Gallico.” 
In  this  treatise  he  details  his  own  case  and  sufiferings  from 
thè  disease,  how  he  had  been  “  utterly  vexed  with  thè 
sycknes,” — had  been  eleven.  times  salivated  for  it,  and  was 
at  last  cured  by  guiacum.  This  treatise,  written,  as  thè 
preface  bears,  byAthat  great  clerke  of  Almayne,  Ulrich 
Hutten,  Knycht,”  was  translated  by  Thomas  Paynell 
Chanon  of  Marten  Abbey,  and  published  in  England  in 
1539.  The  disease  was,  in  Hlitten’s  opinion,  produced 
“  throughe  some  unholsome  blastes  of  thè  ayre.”  His 
polemical  antagonist,  Erasmus,  in  his  “  Colloquy  of 
Gamos  and  Agamos,”  denounced  fiercely  thè  character 
of  this  reforming  and  literary  knight  : — “  Qualis  eques  (he 
exclaims)  cui  per  Scabiem  vix  in  sella  sedere  liceat!” 

In  order  to  shew  how  swiftly  a  disease,  propagated  in 
thè  way  syphilis  is,  might  overrun  thè  society  of  Continen¬ 
tal  Europe  towards  thè  conclusion  of  thè  fifteenth  century, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  thè  dire  and  deplorable 
state  of  morals  among  those  that  ought  to  have  set  an 
example  to  thè  community,  namely,  thè  clergy  of  these 
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days,  as  painted  by  thè  tongue  and  pens  of  their  own 
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writers.  In  an  officiai  sermon  published  by  Martene 
(tom.  ii.,  p.  1758),  and  preached  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome 
by  thè  Apostolic  Auditor  prior  to  thè  election  of  thè  pope 
in  thè  year  1484,  thè  corrupt  morals  and  dishonesty  of 
thè  whole  church  are  denounced  ;  and  it  is  added  that 

City  of 
Rome. 

many  do  not  merely  commit,  but  triumph  even  in  such 
sins  as  thè  subversion  of  chastity  and  other  virtues  (de 
pudicitia,  caeterisque  virtutibus  subversis,  triumphantes). 
The  frightful  licentiousness  and  obscene  orgies  of  thè 
reigning  pontiff,  and  of  his  family  and  court,  which 
speedily  followed,  formed  a  hideous  practical  commentary 
upon  this  text.  A  high  Romanist  who  had  thè  honour 
of  refusing  a  cardinali  hat,  Claud  D’Espence,  Rector  of 
thè  University  of  Paris,  after  exposing  thè  infamy  of  thè 
taxes  of  thè  apostolic  chancery,  with  its  list  of  “  filthy  and 
horrid  iniquities”  (fcedorum  tamque  horrendorum  scelerum) 
— a  license  for  any  and  all  of  which  could  be  purchased 
— adds,  “You  shall  say  we  ingenuously  confess  that  God 
permits  this  (Lutheran)  prosecution  to  come  upon  his 

** 

Church  on  account  of  thè  sins  of  men,  chiefly  of  priests 
and  prelates,  from  whose  sins  thè  Scriptures  cry  out  that 

thè  sins  of  thè  people  are  derived . Is  it  wonderful  if 

thè  malady  descend  from  thè  head  to  thè  members,  from 
thè  supreme  Pontiff  to  others  ? 1  Where,  under  heaven,  is 
there  a  greater  license  of  all  evils  (infamia,  impudecentia, 

etc.)  ? . Truly  (adds  D’Espence,  and  he  had  personally 

visited  Rome),  evils  such  and  so  great  that  no  one  can 

1  The  simple  and  newly  elected  Pontiff,  Adrian  VI.,  when  writing  to  his 
Legate  at  thè  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  A.D.  1522,  in  thè  sanie  spirit  observes,  “We 
are  well  aware  that  for  many  years  past  thè  holy  city  has  been  a  scene  of  many 
corruptions  and  abominations.  The  infection  has  spread  from  thè  head  through 
thè  members,  and  has  descended  from  thè  popes  to  thè  rest  of  thè  clergy.” — 
Pallav.  Op.,  voi.  i.,  p.  160.  Sarpi,  p.  25. 
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believe  but  he  who  has  seen,  and  no  one  can  deny  but 
he  who  has  not  seen... 

Vivere  qui  cupitis  sancte,  discedite  Roma; 

Omnia  cum  liceant,  non  licet  esse  bonum.”  1 

Previously  another  orthodox  Roman  ecclesiastic,  Nicolas 
de  Clemangis,  Archdeacon  of  Bayeux,  had  in  indignanti, 
and,  let  us  hope,  in  too  sweeping  terms,  denounced  thè 
Continental  nunneries  of  these  dark  days  as  little  better 
than  brothels,  and  thè  taking  of  thè  veil  as  almost 
synonymous  with  a  profession  of  public  prostitution. — 

“  Nani  quod  aliud  sunt  puellarum  monasteria  nisi  qusedam 
non  dicam  Dei  sanctuaria,  sed  Veneris  execranda  posti- 
buia.  Sed  lascivorum  et  impudicorum  juvenum  ad  libi- 
dines  explendas  receptacula  ut  idem  hodie  sit  puellam 
velare,  quod  et  publice  ad  scortandum  exponere/52  Truly 

1  See  Claud.  Espencsei  Opera  Omnia,  p.  479.  The  morals  of  those  as- 
sembled  at  thè  “sacred”  Councils  of  thè  Church  shewed,  perhaps,  in  these 
days,  little  or  no  amendment  upon  thè  morals  of  Rome  itself.  At  thè  great 
Council  of  Constance,  for  example,  held  in  thè  fifteenth  century,  there  were, 
according  to  thè  long  list  of  those  present,  as  given  by  Lenfant,  4  4  seven  hundred 
common  women”  whose  habitations  were  known  to  Ducher  ;  whilst  thè 
Vienna  list  of  thè  sanie  Council  sets  down  thè  list  of  44  meretrices  vagabundse” 
as  fifteen  hundred  in  number  (Lenfant’s  History  of  thè  Council  of  Constance, 
Voi.  iv.,  pp.  414,  416).  This  council  was  summoned  together  by  that 
misnamed  44  Vicegereut  of  God  011  earth,”  Pope  John  XXIII.,  a  man  who, 
according  to  his  own  secretary,  Thieny  de  Niem,  was  guilty  of  “all  thè  mortai 
sins,  and  of  a  multitude  of  abominable  acts  not  fit  to  be  named”  (Niem  de  Vita 
Joh.  XXIII.,  ap  Von  der  Hardt,  Tom  ii. ,  p.  391.)  Among  other  matters,  thè 
Procurators  of  thè  Council  publicly  accused  him  before  it  of  “cum  uxore  fatris 
sui,  et  cum  sanctis  monialibus  incestimi,  cum  virginibus  stuprum,  et  cum  con- 
jugatis  adulterium,  et  alia  incontinentiae  crimina”  (Concil.  Constali.  Sess.  XI., 
Binius,  Tom.  iii. ,  p.  874).  Yet  this  sanie  44  infallible ”  Council  of  Constance,  as 
it  termed  itself,  called  together,  as  it  was,  professedly  for  thè  cure  of  thè  evils 
and  doctrines  of  thè  Church  and  Papacy,  principally  distinguished  itself  in 
history  by  burning  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  for  preaching  from  thè 
Scriptures  thè  pure  and  simple  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2  Nicol,  de  Clemangiis  Opera  (Edit.  Lydii.),  p.  22. 
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in  these  pre-Reformation  days  there  was,  as  Cardinal 

Inferences. 

Bellarmine  confesses  and  laments,  “  almost  no  religion 
left”  1 

British 

Clergy. 

As  far  as  regarded  thè  predisposing  habits  and  in- 
fluence  of  thè  clergy,  matters  were  not  better  in  Britain 
than  on  thè  continent,  when  thè  disease  fìrst  reached  this 
country.  W e  have  already  seen  Cardinal  Wolsey,  thè 
primate  of  England,  publicly  accused  in  parliament  of 
labouring  under  thè  disease.  We  can,  however,  wonder 
thè  less  at  thè  disease  attacking  such  a  high  dignitary, 
when  we  recollect  that,  according  to  some  writers,2  there 
was  openly  inscribed  over  thè  doors  of  a  palace  belonging 
to  this  prelate — “Domus  M eretricium  Domini  Cardili  alisi' 
Polydore  Vergil,  thè  sub-collector  of  thè  Pope’s  revenues 
in  England,  speaks,  perhaps  in  exaggerated  terms,  of  thè 
orgies  in  thè  residence  of  Wolsey,  by  which  he  allured  at 
fìrst  thè  young  King  Henry  Vili.  “  Domi  suae  voluptatum 
omnium  sacrarium  fecit  quo  regem  frequenter  ducebat. 
Sermones  leporis  plenos  habebat,  etc.”3  The  manners 
of  thè  inferior  dignitaries  of  thè  church  offered  only  too 
dose  an  intimation  of  those  of  its  Primate.  The  commis- 

Monasteries. 

sioners  appointed  by  Henry  thè  Eighth  to  visit  thè 
monasteries  of  England  have  recorded  a  sad,  and  (even 
setting  aside  thè  infìuence  of  prejudice)  probably  only  too 
true  a  picture  of  thè  moral  degeneracy  of  thè  great  mass 

1  Opera,  Tom.  vi.  col.  296  (Ed.  of  1617).  The  history  of  these  and  other 
dark  times  shews  us,  however,  occasionai  bright  and  isolated  glimpses  of  thè 
existence  of  true  Ghristianity  in  genera!  society  and  in  thè  cloisters.  In  thè 
personal  history  of  Luther,  for  example,  few  circumstances  are  more  interesting 
than  thè  fact  of  Staupitz,  thè  Vicar  General  of  thè  Order  of  Augustine  Monks 
of  Germany,  earnestly  and  tenderly  assisting  thè  young  and  distressed  monk  of 
Erfurth  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  salvation  by  faith  alone  (as  laid  down  in  thè 
Scriptures — a  copy  of  which  he  presented  to  him),  and  not  by  Works. 

2  See  Sir  John  Dalyell’s  Fragments  of  Scottish  History,  p.  il. 

3  Polydor.  Vergilii,  Angl.  Histor.  (Bull  1570)  p.  633. 
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of  thè  regular  clergy  of  thè  time.  With  some  few  cheer- 
ing  and  honourable  exceptions,  they  found  thè  occupants 
of  most  of  thè  monasteries  following  lives  of  degraded 
vice  and  licentiousness,  instead  of  religious  purity  and 
exemplary  rectitude.  When  thè  visitors  received  their 
commissions  and  instructions,  they  Avere  dispatched  into 
different  parts  of  thè  kingdom  at  thè  sanie  time,  that  thè 
monks  might  have  as  little  warning  of  their  approach  as 
possible.  They  executed,  says  thè  historian  Henry,1  their 
commissions  with  zeal  and  diligence,  and  made  some 
curious  discoveries  almost  in  every  house,  not  much  to  thè 
honour  of  its  inhabitants.  Accounts,  he  adds,  of  their 
proceedings  were  transmitted  by  thè  visitor  to  thè  vicar- 
general,  and  they  contained  sufficient  materials  to  render 
thè  monasteries  completely  infamous, — for  their  gross, 
absurd  superstition,  their  shameful  impositions,  their 
abandoned  unnatural  incontinency,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of 
thè  old  abbots  and  friars  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their 
amours,  because  they  knew  it  was  impossible.  The  holy 
father,  thè  prior  of  Maiden  Bradley,  assured  thè  visitors 
that  he  had  only  married  six  of  his  sons  and  one  of  his 
daughters  out  of  thè  goods  of  thè  priory  as  yet  ;  but  that 
several  more  of  his  children  were  now  growing  or  grown 
up,  and  would  soon  be  marriageable.  He  produced  a 
dispensatimi  from  thè  Pope,  permitting  him  to  keep  a 
mistress  ;  and  he  asseverated  that  he  took  none  but 
young  maidens  to  be  his  mistresses,  thè  handsomest  that 
he  could  procure  ;  and  when  he  was  disposed  to  change, 
he  got  them  individualiy  provided  with  very  good  lay 
husbands.2  “These  be  thè  men  ”  (exclaimed  Simon  Fish, 
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1  See  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  voi.  vi.  p.  434. 

2  See  thè  whole  details  given  more  fully  and  broadly  in  thè  “Letters  re- 
lating  to  thè  Suppression  of  Monasteries,”  published  by  thè  Cambden  Society, 
p.  58,  etc. 
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in  one  of  his  celebrateci  public  sermons  which  he  delivered 
at  thè  period  we  speak  of),  "  These  be  thè  men  that  cor- 
rupt  thè  whole  generation  in  your  realm,  that  catch  thè 
pox  of  one  woman,  and  bear  it  to  another  ;  that  be  burnt 
with  one  woman  and  bear  it  to  another.”1 

Clerical  morals  and  manners  were  not  in  a  much 
healthier  state  on  thè  Scottish  side  of  thè  Border. 
Towards  thè  end  of  thè  fifteenth  century,  we  have  not 
on  record  any  such  obscene  scandal  as  was  detailed  in 
a  previous  century  in  thè  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  regard- 
ing  Priest  John,  who  is  alleged  to  have  publicly  cele- 
brated  phallic  orgies  among  thè  young  inhabitants  of  his 
parish  of  Inverkeithing,2  a  town  which  was  certainly  a 
place  of  no  small  note  and  irnportance  in  these  early 
days.  But  clerical  morals  were  stili  confessedly  in  a  sad 
state  about  thè  time  that  syphilis  first  appeared  in  this 
part  of  thè  island.  The  General  Satyre  of  Scotland, 
written,  as  I  have  already  stated,  at  thè  commencement 
of  thè  sixteenth  century,  stigmatises  amongst  other 
things — 

“  Sic  pryd  with  prellatis,  so  few  till  preiche  and  pray, 

Sic  haunt  of  harlettis  with  thame,  baythe  nicht  and  day.”3 

Queen  Mary  would  seem  to  have  regarded  thè  health 
of  thè  high  Roman  church  dignitary  who  baptized  her  son 
James  VI.  with  considerable  suspicion,  perhaps,  however, 
only  in  as  much  as  he  was  one  of  a  class  with  a  very  bad 


1  See  his  “  Supplicatimi  of  Beggars,”  presented  to  Henry  Vili,  in  1530. 

2  “  Insuper  hoc  tempore  (a.d.  12&2)  apud  Invirchethin  in  hebdomada 
paschse,  sacerdos  parochialis  Johannes,  Priapi  prophana  parans,  congregatis  ex 
villa  puellulis,  cogebat  eas,  choreis  factis,  Libero  patri  circuire  ;  ut  ille  feminas 
in  exercitu  habuit,  sic  iste,  procacitatis  causa  membra  humana  virtuti  feminarise 
servantia  super  assereni  artificiata  ante  taleni  choream  prseferebat,  et  ipse  tripu- 
dians  cum  cantantibus  motu  mimico  omnes  inspecantes  et  verbo  impudico  ad 
luxuriam  incitabat,  etc.”  See  thè  Chronicon  de  Lanercost,  p.  109. 

3  George  Bannatyne’s  Ancient  Scottish  Poems  (1770),  p.  42. 
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character  in  that  respect.  King  James,  in  aA  Premoni- 
tion  to  all  most  mightie  Monarchs,  Kings,  Free  Princes, 
and  States  of  Christendome,”1  thus  refers  to  it  : — “  For 
first,  I  am  no  apostate,  as  thè  Cardinal  (Bellarmine) 
would  make  me,  not  onely  having  ever  been  brought  up  in 
that  religion  which  I  presently  professe,  but  even  my 
father  and  grandfather  on  that  side  professing  thè  sanie  : 
and  so  cannot  be  properly  an  Heratike,  by  there  own 
doctrine,  silice  I  never  was  of  their  cliurch  ;  and  as  for 
thè  Queene  my  motlier  of  worthy  memorie,  although  she 
continued  in  that  religion  wherein  she  was  nourished,  yet 
she  was  so  farre  from  being  superstitious  or  Jesuited 
therein,  that  at  my  Baptisme  (although  I  was  baptized 
by  a  Popish  Archbishop)  she  sent  him  word  to  forbeare 
to  use  thè  spettle  in  my  baptisme  ;  which  was  obeyed, 
being  indeed  a  filthy,  and  an  apish  trick,  rather  in  scorne 
than  in  imitation  of  Christ  ;  and  her  owne  very  words 
were,  that  ‘  She  would  not  liave  a  pokie  priest  to  spet  in 
her  child’s  mouth.’” 

Of  thè  dissolute  lives  of  thè  Scotch,  like  thè  other 
clergy  of  tliese  times,  we  may  find  ampie  proof  in  some  of 
thè  contemporaneous  medicai  works.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample,  from  an  old  medicai  author,  something  of  thè  inner 
life  of  thè  identical  “  pockie  priest”  who  baptized  James 
VI.  In  1552,  Dr.  Jerome  Cardai!,  thè  famous  Italian 
physician,  carne  from  Milan  to  Edinburgh  to  visit  profes- 
sionally  thè  high  ecclesiastic  in  question  —  namely,  John 
Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews — who  was  suffering 
under  severe  and  recurrent  attacks  of  asthma.  He  tra- 
velled  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  in  these  “  good 
olden  times”  thè  part  of  his  journey  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  only  took  twenty-three  days.  Cardan  has  left 


1  King  James’ s  Works,  p.  301. 
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us  in  his  works  a  copy  of  thè  lengthy  and  very  minute 
medicai  and  hygienic  directions,  which  he  drew  up  for  thè 
behoof  of  thè  archbishop.  Besides  giving  him  innumer- 
able  medicai  prescriptions,  he  lays  down  for  him  excellent 
rules  regarding  his  food,  drink,  exercise,  sleep,  etc.,  down 
to  thè  materials  of  which  his  bed  and  his  pillows  should 
be  composed.  He  adds  for  thè  Archbishop’s  guidance 
thè  following  rule — “  De  Venere.  Certe  non  est  bona, 
neque  utilis  :  ubi  tamen  contingat  necessitas  debet  uti  ea 
inter  duos  somnos,  secilicet  post  mediam  noctem,  et  melius 
est  exercere  eam  ter  in  sex  diebus  prò  exemplo  ita  ut 
singulis  duobus  diebus  semel,  quam  bis  in  una  die,  etiam 
quod  staret  per  decem  dies.”1 

The  quiet  and  matter-of-course  style  in  which  these 
rules  are  laid  down  and  published  proves  only  too  strongly 
thè  dissolute  life  of  some  of  thè  highest  clergy  in  our  land; 
and  in  order  to  appreciate  thè  full  force  of  this  observa- 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Cardan’s  patient 
was  thè  living  head  of  thè  Scottish  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  that  day  —  thè  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of 
Scotland.2  Perhaps  stili  more  unequivocal  evidence  of 
thè  scandalous  profligacy  of  thè  Scottish  clergy  of  these 
times  is  to  be  found  in  their  own  statutes,  and  in  thè  legai 
documents  of  thè  country. 

1  Cardani,  Philosoplii  ac  Medici,  Opera,  tome  ix. ,  p.  135. 

2  Yet  we  find  thè  Archbishop,  wholeft  somebastard  offspring,  when  writing 
as  an  author,  violently  and  virtuously  declaiming  against  “all  kind  of  lichorie.” 
See  fol.  li,  etc.,  of  “The  Catechisme  set  furthe  by  thè  Most  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,”  printed  at  St.  Andrews, 
1552.  Perhaps  thè  Archbishop  held  some  of  thè  other  commandments  in  little 
more  respect  than  thè  seventh,  if  we  may  judge  by  one  of  his  sayings  regarding 
Queen  Mary,  when  a  girl  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  as  reported  by  Sir  James 
Melville  in  his  Memoirs,  p.  73.  There  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  James  found  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  translate  thè  coarse  saying  of  thè  Scotch  Primate  for 
thè  polite  ears  of  Montmorency  thè  Constable  of  France.  See  Memoirs  of  his 
own  Life,  p.  21. 
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In  a  provincial  council  of  thè  Scottish  clergy,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  1549,  thè  circumstance  that  there  had  come 
very  grave  scandals  to  thè  church  from  thè  incontinence 
of  ecclesiastics  (ex  clericorum  incontinentia,  gravissima 
ecclesiae  scandala  esse  exorta)  was  taken  into  consideration, 
and  thè  edict  of  thè  Council  of  Basle  “  De  Concubinariis” 
put  in  force.  Another  edict  was  passed  by  this  Edinburgh 
synod  “  exhorting”  both  thè  prelates  and  inferior  clergy 
not  to  keep  their  own  illegitimate  children  in  their  com¬ 
pany,  prohibiting  their  promotion  of  them  in  their  churches, 
and  forbidding  thè  endowment  of  them  with  baronies  out 
of  thè  church’s  goods.1  But  perhaps  thè  dissolute  and 
depraved  state  of  thè  Romish  church  in  Scotland  is  more 
clearly  photographed  in  a  subsequent  edict,  which  they 
passed  in  a  large  synod  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1558-9. 
This  edict  does  not  “exhort”  against  incontinence  on  thè 
part  of  thè  priests,  but  it  simply  and  shamelessly  restricts, 
and  lays  down  a  legai  limit  to,  thè  amount  of  property 
which  they  might  unsacrilegiously  abstract  and  purloin 
from  thè  pious  endowments  belonging  to  thè  Church  (de 
patrimonio  Christi)  for  thè  marriage  portions  of  thè  bastard 
daughters  of  their  concubines  ;  thè  synod  enacting  that 
neither  prelates  nor  any  other  ecclesiastics  should  directly 
or  indirectly  give  with  their  illegitimate  daughters,  in 
marriage  to  barons  or  other  landowners,  any  greater 
sum  than  one  hundred  pounds  yearly  of  thè  Church’s 
patrimony.2 

The  legitimation  of  bastard  children  was  necessary 
before  they  could  inherit  or  dispose  of  property,  and 
exercise  other  legai  rights.  The  Privy  Seal  Records  of 
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1  See  thè  edicts  in  Wilkins’s  Concilia  Magnae  Britannise,  tom.  iv.,  pp.  47-8. 

2  See  thè  forthcoming  Statuta  Ecclesiae  Scoticante,  p.  155,  edited  for  thè 
Bannatyne  Club  by  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson;  also  Wilkins’s  Concilia,  iv.,  20. 
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Scotland  for  thè  earlier  years  of  thè  sixteenth  century 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  full  of  entries  of  legitimation 
of  thè  bastard  children  of  Scottish  prelates  and  priests. 
Lord  Hailes  gives  us  some  sad  information  regarding  thè 
numbers  of  thè  illegitimate  children  of  thè  Scottish  bishops, 
abbots,  and  monks  of  these  times.1  Among  others,  he 
States  that  David  Bethune,  thè  immediate  predecessor  of 
Hamilton  in  thè  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews  and  primacy 
of  Scotland,  had  three  bastards  legitimized  in  one  day  ; 
and  afterwards,  Patrick  Hepburn,  Bishop  of  Moray,  had 
seven — five  sons  and  two  daughters — all  acknowledged 
in  one  day.  John  Lesslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  himself  thè 
illegitimate  son  of  an  officiai  in  thè  diocese  of  Moray, 
viz.,  of  Gavin  Lesslie,  parson  of  Kingusie,  was  thè  father 
of  several  illegitimate  children  ;  and  it  is,  says  thè  learned 
author  of  thè  “  Book  of  Bon  Accord,”  sufhciently  amusing 
to  find  his  name  among  those  of  thè  other  members  of 
thè  chapter  of  Aberdeen  who  solemnly  counselled  their 
ordinary  to  “  caus  thè  lay  kirkmen  within  their  diocie  to 
reforme  thameselfes  in  all  thair  slanderous  maner  of  lyving, 
and  to  remove  thair  oppili  concubins.”2 

Concubinage  among  thè  lower  clergy,  provided  it  was 
not  slanderously  open  and  avowed,  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  overlooked  and  connived  at  by  thè  church 
dignitaries  of  those  degenerate  times.3 

The  remains  of  thè  old  chapel  of  St.  Ninian,  at  Leith, 
stili  exist  in  thè  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  The  spire  of  thè 
church  is,  even  at  thè  present  day,  a  conspicuous  object 


1  See  his  note  to  Ballantyne’s  Scottish  Poems,  p.  210. 

2  Bon  Accord,  p.  377  ;  Keith’s  Historical  Preface,  p.  xv.  ;  Aberdeen  M aga¬ 
zine,  1796,  p.  270. 

3  See  Prescott’s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  voi.  ii. ,  p.  354.  In  Spaili,  indeed, 
it  was  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  law,  till  thè  scandal  was  uprooted  by  thè 
strong  hand  of  Ximenes. 
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above  thè  second  harbour  bridge,  though  thè  chapel  it- 
self  and  its  prebendary  are  degraded  to  common  dwellings. 
This  chapel  was  founded  by  Robert  Bellenden,  Abbot  of 
Holyrood,  and  endowed  for  two  chaplains.  In  thè  charter 
of  foundation,  which  is  dated  1493  (four  years  before 
syphilis  broke  out  in  Edinburgh),  it  is — in  accordance 
with  a  common  formula  in  these  deeds — ordained  that 
if  “  either  of  thè  aforesaid  chaplains  keep  a  lass  or  concu¬ 
bine,  in  an  open  and  notorious  manner,  he  shall  be  de¬ 
graded  ;  which  seems,”  as  thè  historian  Maitland  pertly 
observes,  “to  imply  this,  that  they  or  either  of  them  might 
keep  a  miss  or  misses  provided  it  were  not  publickly 
known.1 

Nor  was  poverty  on  thè  part  of  a  portion  of  thè  priest- 
hood  apparently  any  great  obstacle  to  such,  as  well  as  to 
less  sinful  indulgences.  For,  according  to  thè  testimony 
of  honest  George  Majoribanks  (see  his  Annals  of  Scotland, 
p.  5),  “In  thè  yeir  of  God  1533  Sir  Walter  Cowpur, 
Chaiplaine  in  Edinburgh,  gate  a  pynte  of  vyne,  a  laiffe 
of  36  unce  vaight,  a  pock  of  aite-meill,  a  pynte  of  aill, 
a  schiepe-hede,  ane  penny  candell,  and  a  faire  woman  for 
ane  xviiid  grote.” 

Very  shortly  before  thè  commencement  of  syphilis, 
thè  dissolute  manners  of  thè  English  clergy,  especially  of 
thè  regulars,  created  such  noise  and  commotion  among 
thè  laity,  that  Pope  Innocent  Vili,  sent  in  1490  (a  few 
years  before  thè  actual  appearance  of  thè  disease)  to 
Archbishop  Merton,  authorizing  him  to  admonish  his 
abbots  and  priors  that  “  by  their  lewd  and  dissolute  lives 
they  brought  ruin  upon  their  own  souls,  and  set  a  bad 
example  to  others.”  In  obedience  to  this  bull,  thè  Pri¬ 
mate  sent  monitory  letters  to  thè  superiors  of  all  con- 
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vents  and  religious  houses  in  his  province,  admonishing 
and  commanding  them,  by  thè  authority  he  had  received 
from  thè  Pope,  to  reform  themselves  and  their  subjects 
from  certain  vices,  of  which  they  v/ere  said  to  be  guilty. 
The  monitory  letter  that  was  sent  on  this  occasion  to  thè 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s  is  published  in  Wilkins’s  Concilia , 
voi  iii.  p.  632.  If  that  Abbot  and  his  monks  were  stained 
with  all  thè  odious  vices  of  which  thè  Primate  openly 
accuses  them  in  this  letter,  they  stood  much  in  need  of 
reformation.  Some  of  these  vices,  says  Dr.  Henry,  were 
so  detestable,  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  be  named  in 
history.  “You  are  infamous,”  writes  thè  Archbishop  to 
thè  Abbot,  “  for  simony,  usury,  and  squandering  away 
thè  possessions  of  your  monastery,  besides  other  enormous 
crimes.”  One  of  these  crimes  was,  that  thè  Abbot  had 
turned  all  thè  modest  women  out  of  thè  two  nunneries 
of  Pray  and  Sapwell  (over  which  he  pretended  to  have  a 
jurisdiction),  and  filled  them  with  prostitutes  ;  that  these 
nunneries  were  esteemed  no  better  than  brothels,  and 
that  he  and  his  monks  publicly  frequented  them  as  such. 
His  Grace  seems  to  have  been  well  and  accurately  in- 
formed,  for  he  even  names  some  of  these  infamous  women 
and  their  gallants.  The  monks,  too,  were  at  least  as  pro¬ 
digate  as  their  Abbot,  for  they  also  kept  their  concubines 
both  within  and  without  thè  monastery. 

When  such  was  thè  scandalous  life  led  by  some  of 
thè  clergy,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  before  thè  introduction 
of  syphilis,  Rabelais  (himself  at  one  time  a  monk)  should 
apply  to  thè  gonorrhceal  disease  thè  very  significant  term 
of  “  rhume  ecclesiastique  or  that,  after  thè  appearance 
of  syphilis,  this  latter  and  greater  malady  should  have 
spread  speedily  among  all  ranks,  down  from  thè  clergy  to 
thè  laity,  and  from  thè  king  to  thè  churl,  and  should  have 
become  diffused  by  such  stealthy  but  rapid  steps  over  thè 
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countries  of  Europe,  as  to  have  at  first  been  mistaken  for 
a  malady  spreading  itself,  not  by  impure  intercourse,  but 
by  generai  epidemie  influences.  And  when  we  advert  to 
thè  existing  state  of  society  in  .that  age,  and  couple  it  with 
such  notices  as  we  have  found  in  thè  Aberdeen  records, 
we  may  surely  (in  despite  of  all  that  has  been  written  to  ' 
thè  contrary,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times)  reason- 
ably  doubt  whether  thè  laws  regulating  thè  propagation 
of  syphilis  in  thè  fìfteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  in 
any  degree  different  from  what  we  know  them  to  be  in 
thè  nineteenth  century.  The  Aberdeen  edict  shews  that 
three  hundred  and  sixty  odd  years  ago,  or  in  1497,  thè 
common  mode  of  infection  of  thè  disease  was  precisely 
thè  same  as  all  acknowledge  it  to  be  at  thè  present  day. 
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LECTURE  ON  PLAGUE. 


By  Professor  SIMPSON. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Gentlemen, — In  acceding  to  thè  request 
of  your  secretaries,  Dr.  Ketchen  and  Dr. 
Wood,  to  read  a  paper  on  Plague  I  do  so 
thè  more  readily  because  it  affords  me  thè 
opportunity  as  well  as  thè  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing  tho.se  medicai  men  of  Cape  Town  who 
are  members  of  thè  South  African  brandi 
of  thè  British  Medicai  Association. 

Some  of  thè  members’  names  are  familiar 
to  me  through  thedr  articles  in  thè  “  South 
African  Medicai  Journal,”  wliich  as  editor 
of  thè  “  Indian  Medicai  Gaiette,”  and  later 
as  joint  editor  of  tlie  “  Journal  of  Tropical 
Medicine,”  I  have  often,  to  my  advantage, 
penised  for  thè  valuable  information  therein 
contained.  The  exigencies  of  thè  war  have 
been  somewhat  unkind  to  this  jourhal,  but 
I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  it  again  all  tlie 
more  vigorous  for  its  temporary  retirement. 

I  shall  only  deal  very  generally  with 
thè  epidemie  in  Cape  Town,  leaving  Dr. 
Gregory,  thè  Director  of  Plague  Administra- 
tion  ;  Dr.  Stoney,  thè  Assistant  Director, 
and  thè  medicai  officers  who  have  been 
closely  assoeiated  with  them,  and  who  Ilare 
dealt  with  thè  cases  in  thè  distriets,  or  in 
thè  hospital,  or  in  thè  post-mortem  room, 
or  in  thè  laboratory,  to  place  before  thè 
society  more  detailed  and  more  interesting 
information  derived  from  their  personal  ex- 
perience. 

Before  proceeding  io  consider  thè  epi¬ 
demie  of  plague  in  Cape  Town,  it  may  be 
useful  to  briefly  refer  to  some  interesting 
points  connected  with  thè  history  of  plague, 
and  allude  to  thè  pandemie  wliich  is  now 
threatening  different  parts  of  thè  worlcl, 
and  which  like  every  pandemie  attacks  fìrst 
of  all  thè  chief  eentres  of  commerce,  thè 
infection  being  earried  to  these  over  thè 
great  trade  routes.  To-day  thè  trade 
routes  between  tlie  East  and  thè  West  are 


mainly  by  sea,  and  we  have  thè  spectacle 
of  thè  plague  being  conveved  over  thè  sea 
in  ships.  In  olden  times  thè  trade  routes 
were  chicfly  by  land,  and  thè  plague  tlien 
wasi  transported  over  thè  old  caravan  routes 
through  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Egvpt. 

For  thousands  of  years  thè  Arabs  were 
thè  principal  carriere  of  mefrchandise  to 
and  from  thè  eastern  shores  of  thè  Medi- 
terranean.  Tliey  brought  tlie  rich  produce 
of  thè  East  on  camels  and  in  caravans  to 
Tyre  and  Siclon,  to  Pelusium,  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  to  Syria,  and  to  Constantinople,  thè 
great  marts*  of  which  were  tlie  binding  links 
between  thè  East  and  West.  It  was  there 
that  thè  merchants  exchanged  thè  produce 
of  thè  West  for  thè  produce  of  thè  East. 
and  it  was  there  that  thè  commerce  of  thè 
cities  of  Africa  and  Europe  met  that  of  thè 
cities  of  Asia.  In  times  of  peace  thè  higli- 
ways  were  thronged  with  caravans  and  mer¬ 
chants,  but  in  times  of  war  tliey  were  tlie 
roads  traversed  by  invading  armies. 

THE  EARLIEST  RECORDED  REGION 
OF  PLAGUE  EPIDEMICS. 

It  is  in  this  region,  which  from  thè 
earliest  times  has  been  tlie  theatre  of  great 
wars  as  well  as  of  great  commercial  acti- 
vities,  that  plague  and  its  ravages  are  fìrst 
heard  of.  Centuries  before  thè  Christian 
era,  plague  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
thè  land  of  thè  Philistines,  having  broken 
out  in  Canaan  during  military  operat-ions 
agadnst  thè  Israelites.  Even  at  that  dis- 
tant  date  thè  disease  was  observed  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  epizootic  among  mice, 
for  it  is  recorded  that  in  order  that  thè 
plague  might  be  stayed,  thè  Philistines 
made  propitiatory  offermgs  to  thè  God  of 
Israel,  of  golden  images,  of  their  tumours 
and  golden  images  af  their  mice  that 
marred  thè  land. 
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On  another  occasion  thè  retreat  from  Pe¬ 
lusium  of  Sennacherib’s  army  is  attributed 
to  a  pestilence  in  which  field  mie©  are  stated 
to  bave  play  ed  an  importali  t  part,  and,  in 
commemoration  of  this  event,  according  to 
Herodotus,  a  stone  statue  of  Sethon  stands 
in  thè  Tempie  of  Vulcan  with  a  mouse  in 
his  hand,  with  thè  following  inscription  : 
“  Whoever  looks  on  me  let  him  revere  thè 
Gods.” 

No  detailed  description  of  thè  pestilence 
that  is  unmistakably  plague,  and  not  some 
other  epidemie  disea.se,  lias  hitherto  been 
discovered  earlier  than  thè  second  or  third 
century  B.C.  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  writing 
about  thè  commencement  of  thè  second  cen¬ 
tury,  A.D.,  with  referenc©  to  thè  prevalence 
of  plague  in  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  in 
his  own  time,  refers  to  thè  older  works  on 
plague  of  Dionysius,  thè  humpback,  and  of 
Dioscorides  and  Posodonius,  whicli  takes  us 
back  to  thè  second  or  third  centuries  B.C. 
These  authors  describe  an  epidemie  which 
prevailed  in  Libya  in  their  day  which  was 
characterised  by  violent  fever,  intense 
pains,  perturbations  of  thè  body,  delirium, 
and  an  eruption  of  buboes  not  only  in  thè 
usuai  parts  of  thè  body,  but  also  in  thè 
region  of  thè  knee  and  of  thè  elbow,  remark- 
ing  that  in  generai  such  inflammations  do 
not  forni  in  these  positions.  Rufus  further 
observes  that  it  is  possible  to  foretell  a 
plague  by  certain  bad  oonditions  of  thè 
season,  and  by  thè  death  of  animata  which 
precede  thè  invasion.  The  description  thus 
given  is  complete,  and  represents  no  other 
disease  but  plague. 

THE  PANDEMIO  OF  542  A.D. 

Other  epidemics  in  thè  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  of  Galienus  are  recorded,  but 
not  with  thè  same  exactitude  as  thè  pre- 
ceding,  and  it  was  not  until  544  A.D.  that 
a  good  account  is  given  of  a  pandemie  of 
plague.  This  pandemie  was  first  noticed 
at  Pelusium,  and  it  was  to  this  city  its 
origin  was  attributed,  though  it  is  more 
likely  that  thè  plague  acquired  in  this  com¬ 
mercial  emporium  thè  proportions  which 
first  attracted  attentimi,  and  that  it  was  im- 
ported  from  Ethiopia  or  some  other  en¬ 
demie  centre  of  disease.  Botli  in  Arabia 
and  Mesopotamia  were  endemie  centres, 
which  even  exist  at  thè  present  day,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ethiopia  was 


not  altogether  free.  Recently  endemie 
centres  of  plague  have  been  discovered  in 
German  East  Africa  and  Uganda.  The 
town  in  which  plague  reaches  such  dimen- 
sions  as  to  attract  more  than  locai  atten¬ 
tion  is  seldom  thè  one  in  which  it  originates. 
At  thè  present  day  thè  pandemie  now  pre- 
vailing  is  traced  back  to  Hong-Kong  and 
Canton,  two  commercial  cities  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  he  its  source,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  thè  disease 
was  brought  to  these  cities,  and  that  its 
actual  origin  was  from  thè  Chinese  endemie 
centre  of  Yun  Nan. 

Whichever  endemie  centre  it  may  have 
arisen  from,  thè  pandemie  of  542  was  not 
noticed  until  in  thè  reign  of  thè  Emperor 
Justinian,  it  broke  out  in  epidemie  form  in 
Pelusium,  whence  it  spread  to  thè  neigh- 
bouring  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Europe,  and  disseminating  itself  througliout 
thè  known  world,  caused  a  great  mortality. 
Procopius,  in  his  history  of  thè  Persian 
War,  gives  a  full  description  of  this  pan¬ 
demie.  There  is  a  quaint  translation  of  thè 
History  of  thè  Wars  of  thè  Emperor  Jus¬ 
tinian  by  Sir  Henry  Holcroft  in  1653.  That 
portion  referring  to  plague  is  worthy  of 
quotation,  thè  translator  little  dreaming 
that  thè  same  scenes  were  to  be  witnessed 
twelve  years  later  in  London.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

“  About  thè  same  time  was  a  plague, 
which  almost  consumed  mankind.  Of  all 
blows  from  Heaven,  bold  and  subtle  men 
will  talk  of  a  cause,  amazing  us  with  rea- 
sons  and  physiologies  above  our  compre- 
hension  ;  knowing  nothing  to  be  sound, 
they  say,  but  contented  if  they  may  per¬ 
suade  by  their  cozenages  such  as  frequent 
them.  But  of  this  to  fìnd  any  other  cause 
is  not  possible  but  God  Himself.  For  it 
carne  not  upon  one  part  of  thè  world,  nor 
in  one  season  of  thè  year,  from  whence 
subtile  wits  might  coyne  a  cause.  But  it 
vexed  thè  whole  world,  and  all  conditions 
of  men,  though  differing  often  to  con- 
trairiety,  sparing  no  constitution,  nor  age. 
Men  differing  in  their  places  of  dwelling, 
diets,  complexions,  addictions,  or  anything 
else  in  this  disease  did  no  good.  It  took 
some  in  summer,  some  in  winter,  otliers  at 
other  seasons.  So  that  let  sophisters  and 
discoursers  of  meteors  show  their  learning, 
I  will  only  relate  where  it  began  to  rage, 
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ancl  in  what  manner  it  destroyed.  It  be- 
gan  among  thè  Egyptians  of  Pelusium,  ana 
spread  to  Alexandria,  and  thè  rest  of  Egypt 
one  way  and  tlie  other,  to  that  Palestine 
which  borders  on  Egypt.  From  thence  it 
travelled  through  thè  world  as  by  set 
journeyes  and  stages  ;  removing  as  by  ap- 
pointed  gistes,  and  staying  in  eacli  country 
a  certain  time,  and  making  destruction  its 
only  business,  and  spreading  on  both  sides 
to  thè  utmost  bounds  of  thè  world  as  if 
afraid  lest  any  odd  hole  of  thè  earth  should 
escape.  It  spared  neither  island,  nor  cave, 
nor  top  of  mountain  which  had  men  dwell- 
ing  in  it.  If  it  skipt  a  country  by  not 
touching  it  at  all,  or  but  here  and  there  ;  yet 
returning  afterwards,  it  struck  no  more  thè 
neighbouring  people  formerly  visited,  Dut 
from  that  country  it  removed  not  thè  sore 
before  it  had  justly  made  up  thè  full  measure 
of  thè  dead,  according  to  thè  lot  of  their 
perished  neighbours. 

“  It  began  stili  at  tlie  sea  coast,  and  from 
thence  went  to  thè  uplands.  In  thè  second 
year  of  it,  it  carne  to  Constantinople  about 
thè  middle  of  thè  spring,  where  it  was  my 
fortune  there  to  reside.  And  it  was  in  this 
sort.  Apparitions  of  spirits  in  all  shapes 
Immane  were  seen  by  many,  who  thought 
thè  man  they  met  struck  them  in  some  part 
of  thè  body,  and,  and  so  soon  as  they  saw 
thè  spirit  they  were  taken  with  thè  disease. 
At  fìrst  men  meeting  such,  blessed  them- 
selves,  repeating  thè  most  divine  names  ; 
but  did  no  good,  for  many  who  fled  into 
churches  perished.  Afterwards  they  would 
not  hear  their  friends  calling,  but  locckt  up 
in  their  churches,  stopt  their  ears  though 
thè  doors  were  even  broken  open,  fearing 
spirit  called  on  them.  Some  in  their 
dreams  suffered  that  which  others  from 
those  that  met  them  ;  or  heard  a  voice  that 
they  were  enrolled  in  thè  appointed  to  dv. 
But  most  without  warning  by  dreams  or 
waking  visions  suddenly  became  feverish  ; 
some  newly  waking  ;  some  walking  ;  others 
doing  other  things.  Their  body  changed 
not  colour,  nor  was  hot  as  in  a  fever,  no 
inllammation  being,  but  thè  feaver  so  re¬ 
mise  in  thè  beginning,  and  so  till  evening, 
that  neither  thè  sick  nor  thè  physician 
feeling  his  pulse  apprehended  danger.  But 
to  some  thè  same  day,  to  some  thè  next,  or 
many  after,  there  rose  a  Bubo  not  only  in 
thè  groyne  (which  part  is  called  Bubo)  but 


in  thè  armholes,  under  thè  ear,  and  in  other 
parts.  These  things  carne  alike  to  all,  but 
thè  symptoms  afterwards  I  cannot  say 
whether  thè  difference  of  thè  bodies  made 
or  thè  oriely  will  of  Him  that  sent  thè  sick- 
ness.  Some  had  a  deep  slumbering  ;  others 
a  sharp  destraction,  both  suffering  what 
was  proper  to  tlie  disease.  Those  slumber 
ers  forgot  all  they  were  formerly  used  to, 
sceming  perpetually  to  sleep.  If  they  were 
looked  to,  they  would  eat  sometimes  and 
seme  neglected  starved.  Those  taken  with 
madness  were  troubled  for  want  of  sleep 
and  with  many  apparitions  ;  thinking  men 
assaulted  them  to  kill  them,  crying  out  m  i 
rurming  away.  Their  keepers  vexed  with 
endless  toyle  were  pittied  as  mudi  as  them- 
selves  ;  not  for  being  infected,  for  no 
physician,  nor  other,  caught  thè  disease  by 
touching  sick  or  dead  bodies  ;  many 
strangely  continuing  free  though  they 
terded  and  buried  such  as  were  nothing  to 
them,  and  many  catehing  it  they  knew  not 
how  and  dying  instantly  ;  but  they  pittied 
their  perpetuai  toyle  in  raising  them  tumb- 
ling  upon  thè  ground,  and  in  struggling 
with  them  when  they  would  throw  them 
selves  out  of  Windows.  Sudi  as  could, 
leaped  into  water,  not  for  thirst,  but  caused 
by  their  pheuries,  for  many  lept  into  thè 
sea.  Much  toyle  they  had  also  to  get  them 
to  eat  ;  and  many  for  want  of  keepers  were 
starved  or  brake  their  necks.  Some  without 
slumbering  or  madness  had  their  bubo 
gangrened  and  they  died  with  extreme 
pain,  which  doubtless  happened  to  thè  rest, 
bui  not  being  themselves,  they  understood 
it  not,  thè  phrensie  taking  away  their 
senses.  Some  physicians  i:pon  their  symp¬ 
toms  conceaving  thè  head  of  thè  disease  to 
be  in  those  plague  sores,  searcht  thè  dead 
bodies  and  opening  thè  sores  found  a  large 
carbuncle  growing  inwards.  Some  died 
forthwith,  some  after  many  days.  Such 
whose  bodies  were  spotted  with  pimples 
thè  bigness  of  a  lintel  ìived  not  a  day. 
Many,  a  voluntary  vomiting  seizing,  died. 
This  I  can  say,  that  famous  physicians 
judged  some  instantly  to  die,  who  unex- 
pectedly  grew  well,  and  constantly  affirmed 
thè  recovery  of  others  who  were  on  thè 
point  of  death.  So  that  no  cause  of  this 
sickness  was  reached  by  man’s  reason  ;  some 
event  happening  to  all  where  no  reason 
could  be  rendered.  Some  bathing  helped 
others  it  hurt;  many  died  for  want  of  care 
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and  many  escaped  without  it,  it_  proving 
both  ways  to  tliose  that  used  it.  In  a 
word,  no  way  was  found  of  preserving, 
neither  by  preventing  thè  disease,  nor 
mastering  it  ;  no  cause  appearing  neither 
of  their  falling  sick  nor  recovering.  Women 
with  child  taken  with  it  certainly  died, 
some  miscarrying  ;  some  fairly  de- 
livered  and  perishing  with  their  chil- 
dien.  Yet  they  say  tliat  three  women  were 
delivered,  who  grew  well,  their  children 
dying  ;  and  one  died  whose  child  had  thè 
happ  to  live.  Such  as  had  their  sore  great 
and  running  with  putrefaction  escaped  ;•  thè 
same  assuaging  thè  violence  of  thè  car- 
buncles,  and  this  was  commonly  a  sign  of 
health.  But  whose  plague  sore  stayed  as  it 
fìrst  rose,  such  had  thè  miserable  accidents 
I  mentioned.  Some  had  their  thigh  wither- 
ed,  thè  sore  rising  upon  it  and  not  running. 
Some  escaped  with  imperfect  tongues,  and 
lived  stammering  or  speaking  sounds  with- 
out  sense.  In  Constantinople  this  sickness 
lasted  four  months,  and  was  three  months 
in  extremity.  At  fìrst  few  died  more  than 
usually.  Then  it  grew  hotter,  then  died 
five  thousand  every  day,  then  10,000  and 
more.  In  thè  beginning  men  took  care  to 
bury  each  his  own  dead,  casting  some  into 
other  men’s  monuments,  either  unseen  or 
by  force.  But  in  thè  end  all  was  confu- 
sion  ;  servants  were  without  masters,  and 
rich  men  wanted  servants  to  attend  them, 
being  sick  or  dead,  and  many  lrouses  were 
empty.  So  that  divers  died  for  want  of 
acquaintance,  lay  long  unburied. 

“  The  Emperor  (as  was  reason)  made  it 
his  own  care,  and  committed  thè  oversight 
to  Theodorus,  whose  office  was  to  trans- 
cribe  thè  Emperor’s  answers  to  petitions. 
To  them  that  wanted  and  to  thè  poor  mul- 
titude  he  gave  reliefs  in  nrony  out  of  thè 
Treasury.  And  now  in  thè  afflicted  city 
were  no  trades  nor  shops  to  be  seen.  Many 
for  fear  leaving  their  bad  courses  conse- 
crated  themselves  to  God,  and  many  when 
thè  danger  was  past  fell  to  their  old  des- 
pising  of  God  again.” 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  POTENTI- 
ALITIES  OF  PLAGUE  REMAIN 
UNCHANGED. 

Whoever  has  seen  plague  and  its  effects 
in  a  city  of  modera  days,  such  as  Bombay 
or  Poona,  or  even  in  a  comparatively  small 


outbreak  such  as  has  occurred  in  Cape 
Town,  will  recognise  thè  accuracy  and 
vividness  of  thè  description  given  of  thè 
epidemie  in  Constantinople  by  Procopius 
nearly  1,400  years  ago.  In  regard  to  thè 
symptoms  of  thè  disease  there  is  thè  same 
sudden-  onset,  and  thè  same  appearance  of 
thè  bubo  on  thè  day  of  attack  or  thè  next 
day,  or  a  few  days  later.  The  drowsiness 
in  some,  thè  madness  in  others,  thè  desire 
to  wander,  and  thè  difficulty  of  keeping 
others  in  bed  characterises  thè  disease  now 
as  formerly  ;  thè  large  size  and  suppuration 
of  thè  bubo  indicating  a  milder  attack  and 
thè  reverse  a  severe  and  fatai  illness  ;  thè 
deceptive  appearance  of  thè  patient  render¬ 
ing  prognosis  difficult,  and  thè  comparative 
immunity  of  physicians  and  attendants  are 
observations  which  apply  equally  well  to 
thè  disease  of  to-day  as  it  did  then.  Trae, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  thè  mortality. 

CAUSES  OF  TESSER  MORTALITY  OF 
THE  PRESENT  PANDEMIO. 

There  are  reasons  for  this.  The  circum- 
stances  of  thè  existing  pandemie  differ  in 
many  respeets  from  thè  fìrst  recorded  or 
from  thè  Black  Death  of  1348.  In  thè  fìrst 
place  tliough  thè  character  of  thè  disease 
is  thè  same,  including  both  thè  pneumonic 
and  bubonic  forms,  thè  relative  proportion 
of  these  is  different,  while  thè  virulence  ot 
thè  virus  is  less.  In  thè  Black  Death 
especially,  which  is  estimated  to  have  swept 
a  way  twenty-five  millions  of  thè  population 
of  Europe,  thè  predominant  type  was  pneu¬ 
monic,  inflammation  of  thè  respiratory 
organs,  violent  pains  in  thè  chest,  vomiting 
and  spitting  of  blood,  and  an  offensive 
breath  being  thè  symptoms  of  thè  early 
cases  in  thè  epidemie,  followed  later  in  its 
course  by  thè  bubonic  type.  In  thè  pre- 
sent  pandemie  thè  bubonic  forni  has  hither- 
to  been  thè  predominant  type,  and  thè 
pneumonic  has  not  foimed  more  than  10  or 
12  per  cent,  of  thè  total.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee,  however,  that  this  proportion  will 
not  increase. 

This  difference  in  type  partly  accounts 
for  thè  slowness  with  which  thè  disease  is 
spreading,  and  for  thè  lesser  mortality 
which  is  its  present  feature.  In 
some  places  thè  disease  appears  to  have 
had  a  difficulty  in  establishing  itself.  It  is 
now  seven  years  since  plague  brought  down 
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frani  Yunnan,  an  endemie  centre  in  China, 
broke  out  in  Canton  and  destroyed  in  seven 
months  80,000  of  its  inhabitants.  How  long 
it  had  been  in  a  mild  form  in  Canton  be- 
fore  it  became  an  epidemie  is  not  known. 
It  soon,  however,  reached  Hong  Kong,  and 
lias  appeared  annually  there  e  ver 

since.  Two  years  elapsed  be- 

fore  it  reached  Bombay.  The  exact  time 
of  its  importation  into  that  city  is  unknown, 
but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
there  at  least  six  months  before  it  was  re- 
cognised.  Soon  it  overran  Western  India, 
and  has  gradually  extended  its  ravages 
until  tire  greater  part  of  India  has  been 
visited.  It  has  already  lasted  five  years, 
and  tliough  thè  mortality  in  a  single  year 
is  small  compared  with  tliat  recorded  in 
ancient  times,  yet  as  each  year  shows  no 
abatement  in  thè  disease,  thè  total  mor¬ 
tality  is  slowly  rising  to  large  proportions. 
Nearly  two  years  ago  I  found  at  thè  lowest 
estimate  that  plagile  liad  caused  in  India 
a  quarter  of  a  million  deaths,  that  Poona, 
in  thè  throes  of  its  third  epidemie,  was 
losing  so  many  of  its  inhabitants  that  if  a 
similar  mortality  prevailed  in  London,  thè 
Metropolis  would  have  lost  over  10,000  per- 
sons  a  day.  Since  then  India  is  fairly  on 
its  way  to  losing  another  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  from  plague.  It  was  only  thè  other 
week  that  over  1,000  deaths  occurred  from 
plague  in  Bombay. 

Extensive  as  this  mortality  is,  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  thè  destructiveness  of 
former  epidemics.  Although  much  may  be 
laid  to  thè  causes  I  have  assigned,  yet  there 
me  other  impor  tant  factors  at  work.  For 
instance,  none  of  thè  causes  of  plague  were 
known  in  olden  times,  and  no  public  at- 
tempt  was  made  to  check  or  control  thè 
disease.  It  was  only  after  thè  ravages  of 
thè  Black  Death  that  Yenice,  thè  then  most 
civilised  State  in  Europe,  determined  to 
save  itself,  if  possible,  from  a  repetition  of 
sudi  a  calamity,  and  basing  its  knowledge 
on  thè  experience  obtained  in  previous  epi¬ 
demics,  began  to  take  measures  to  protect 
itself  on  all  occasions  against  plague,  and 
prevent  its  spread.  Removal  of  thè  sick  to 
hospital,  isolation  of  contacts,  thè  purifi- 
cation  of  clothes,  quarantine,  and  generai 
cleansing  were  generally  introduced  as  thè 
methods  to  be  adopted  against  plague. 
This  System  was  soon  extended  to  other 


countries.  In  Aberdeen,  for  instance,  in 
1514,  lodges  were  erected  on  thè  Links  and 
Gallow  Hill,  wliere  thè  infected  and  sus- 
pected  were  detained  for  forty  days.  In 
Edinburgh,  families  infected  with  plague 
were  removed  with  their  goods  and  fur- 
niture  to  thè,  Burgh  Moor  to  lruts  erected 
for  their  accommodation.  They  were  al- 
lowed  to  be  visited  by  their  friends  in  com¬ 
pany  with  an  ofiìcer,  their  clothes  were  puri- 
fìed  by  boiling  in  a  large  cauldron,  and  their 
houses  were  cleansed.  For  some  reason 
whicli  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  in  thè 
plagues  of  London  thè  patients  were  often 
quarantined  in  their  own  houses  with  their 
friends,  thè  result  being  most  disastrous. 

In  India  thè  old  Venetian  System  was 
adopted,  and  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  stated  that  probably  thè  remarkable 
efforts  made  by  thè  Indian  Government  to 
stay  thè  ravages  of  plague  in  India  have 
saved  it  from  an  enormous  mortality  owing 
to  thè  unsanitary  conditions  under  which 
thè  people  live.  Plague  has  always  been 
closely  associated  with  poverty  and  miseiy 
and  unsanitary  conditions.  Fortunately 
thè  sanitary  condition  of  tlie  people  gene- 
rally  have  in  many  countries  vastly  im- 
proved.  The  liousing  of  thè  poorer  classes 
on  thè  whole  is  infinitely  better  than  it  was. 
The  generai  standard  of  comfort  and  clean- 
liness  has  improved,  and  so  has  tlie  quality 
of  thè  food.  Ther*  is,  however,  a  large 
residuum,  greater  in  some  countries  than  in 
others,  wliose  standard  is  not  much  higher 
than  their  ancestors  in  thè  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  owing  to  thè 
character  of  thè  population  with  its  many 
nationalities  in  Cape  Town  and  other  cen- 
tres  of  South  Africa,  there  is  a  particularly 
large  residuum  of  this  kind  in  this  part  of 
tlie  world. 

In  addition  to  tliese  two  factors,  there 
is  a  third,  namely,  a  better  knowledge  to- 
day  of  thè  causes  of  plague  and  of  its  mode 
of  spreading  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Since  thè  discoveries  of  Kitasato  and  Yer- 
sin  of  thè  bacillus  of  plague,  thè  causai 
agent,  much  has  been  learnt  concerning  thè 
disease,  which  has  strengthened  thè  hands 
of  those  who  deal  with  plague  only  from  a 
preventive  side.  The  discovery  of  thè 
plague  bacillus  with  its  polymorphic  but 
yet  characteristic  forms  has  robbed  thè 
disease  of  half  its  terrors.  We  are  no  longer 
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dealing  with  a  disease  that  is  mysterious, 
and  though  there  is  very  much  to  be  learnt 
aboufc  thè  disease,  this  will  be  revealed  by 
study  and  investigation.  As  it  stands,  thè 
discovery  has  given  precisimi  and  exactitude 
to  thè  diagnosis. 

There  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  thè  reai  nature  of  thè  disease  when 
plague  first  appears  in  a  town  or  country, 
but  tliese  differences  can  be  put  to  thè  test 
and  decided  in  a  few  days,  instead  of  hav- 
ing  as  formerly  to  wait  until  an  epidemie 
is  well  on  its  way  before  a  decision  is  ar- 
rived  at.  The  knowledge  gained  of  thè 
bacillus  allows  of  scientifìc  disinfection  of 
thè  discharges  and  of  infected  articles  and 
places,  which  can  be  accompìished  by  thè 
agency  of  heat  and  of  Chemicals  in  a  few 
hours,  instead  of  having  to  depend  on  puri- 
fication  of  articles  judged  to  be  infected, 
but  about  which  there  was  no  certainty,  by 
exposure  to  thè  sun  and  air  for  40  days. 

It,  moreover,  has  enabled  Yersin  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  curative  serum  with  thè  object  of 
reducing  thè  mortality  of  those  attacked, 
and  it  has  further  enabled  Haffkine  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  propliylactic,  which  gives  a  high 
degree  of  immunity  against  plague  to  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  its  application.  The 
identity  which  has  been  established  between 
thè  plague  bacillus  in  thè  rat  and  in  man 
has  also  demonstrated  that  preventive 
measures  against  plague  must  take  a  wider 
range  tlian  against  thè  ordinary  infectious 
diseases.  They  must  include  not  only 
measures  against  infection  in  man,  but  also 
measures  against  infection  in  and  dissemi- 
nation  of  thè  disease  by  rats  and  mice.  Not 
to  include  both  is  to  signally  fail. 

U ANGER  FROM  INCOMPLETE  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE  AND  FROM  DECEPTIVE 
CHARACTER  OF  PLAGUE. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  in- 
ferred  that  I  am  ili  any  way 
satisfìed  with  thè  knowledge  of  plague  we 
alrea  dy  possess.  Notwithstanding  thè 
many  advances  made,  we  are  stili  ignorant 
of  many  of  thè  ways  by  which  it  spreads, 
and  opportunity  sliould  be  taken  to  carefully 
investigate  thè  history  of  every  case  and  to 
study  thè  behaviour  of  thè  plague  bacillus 
in  nature.  It  is  by  advancement  in  these 
directions  that  we  shall  acquire  a  more  cer- 
tain  and  powerful  control  over  thè  disease. 
Until  we  know  much  more  about  plague, 
there  is  always  thè  possibility  of  an  epi¬ 


demie  acquiring  thè  upper  hand  on  v-us 
slightest  relaxation  of  thè  most  stringent 
measures,  a  circumstance  which  is  very  apt 
to  happen  when  thè  disease  shows  itself  for 
some  considerable  time  in  only  a  few  scat- 
tered  cases.  Its  deceptive  nature  is  also 
very  frequently  forgotten.  Its  mildness  in 
one  locality  is  no  guarantee  of  its  mildness 
in  another.  In  Japan,  Jeddah,  Alexandria, 
Oporto,  Santos,  Honolulu,  thè  Mauritius, 
Madagascar,  Sydney,  and  Glasgow,  it  has 
been  comparatively  mild,  but  this,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  is  a  feature  which  has  on  pre- 
vious  occasions  alternated  with  sudden  ex- 
plosions. 

In  thè  17th  century,  for  example,  after 
prevailing  more  or  less  widely  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  but  not  very  destructive- 
ly,  it  suddenly,  in  1656,  destroyed  in 
Naples,  300,000  of  its  inhabitants  in  thè 
course  of  five  months,  and  ten  years  later 
nearly  70,000  in  London. 

THE  UN S ANITAR Y  CONDITIONS  OF 
CAPE  TOWN  EAY OURABLE  TO 
PLAGUE. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  thè  plague  in  Cape 
Town. 

Next  to  Bombay,  Cape  Town  is  one  of 
thè  most  suitable  towns  I  know  for  a  plague 
epidemie.  Situated  in  one  of  Nature’s 
most  beautiful  spots  in  thè  world,  it  has 
been  permitted  to  grow  up  uncared  for  and 
neglected,  and  thè  result  is  that  for  its  size 
it  has  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  fìithy 
slums  and  of  dirty  and  unsanitary  houses. 
Add  to  this  that  all  thè  unsanitary  areas 
ani  houses  are  overcrowded,  and  that  this 
o\ercrowding  is  caused  by  a  large  hetero- 
geneous  population,  consisting  of  natives, 
coloured  people,  Indians,  Arabs,  and  whites 
of  almost  every  nationality.  The  natives 
coming  direct  from  their  kraals  in  thè  Na¬ 
tive  Territories  to  work  in  Cape  Town,  are 
quite  unfit  for  town  life,  and  are  unable 
to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  condi- 
ticns.  They  crowd  together  in  an  almost  in- 
ciedible  manner.  In  one  house  from  which 
some  plague  cases  were  removed,  65  natives 
were  secured  as  contacts,  but  over  30  had 
escaped,  making  up  a  total  of  nearly  100 
persons  living  in  a  house  which  was  by  no 
means  a  very  large  one.  The  poorer  col¬ 
oured  people  are  as  dirty,  if  not  dirti er,  in 
their  habits  than  thè  native  ;  thè  Malay 
and  Indian  possess  thè  habits  of  thè  Asiatic, 
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and  thè  poorer  class  Portuguese,  Italian,  Le¬ 
vantine  and  Jew,  are  almost  as  fìlthy  as 
tlie  others.  Living  in  thè  same  unsanitarv 
areas,  often  living  in  thè  same  housos,  thè 
different  races  and  nationalities  are  mex- 
tricably  mixed  up,  so  that  whatever  disease 
alTects  thè  one  is  sure  to  affect  thè  othe\ 

Both  locality  and  population  are  admirablv 
titted  by  their  unsanitary  character  io  be 
liighly  receptive  of  thè  plagile  gemi. 

HISTORY  OF  PLAGUE  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

The  source  of  importation  of  thè  disease 
into  Cape  Town  is  not  very  clear,  and  re- 
quires  further  inquiry.  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his 
able  investigation  into  thè  case  of  piagne 
at  Middelburg,  in  thè  Transvaal,  in  an 
Indian  in  February  of  1899,  and  thè  his- 
tory  of  wliicli  he  brought  before  your  so¬ 
ciety,  and  whicli  wras  published  in  thè 
“  South  African  Medicai  Journal  ”  of  August 
of  that  year,  lias  shown  that  there  were 
cases  of  plague  among  Indians  at  Delagoa 
Bay  in  Hecember  of  1898  and  January  and 
February  of  1899.  There  then  followed  thè 
outbreak  at  Magude,  which,  I  understand 
from  Dr.Turner,  who  investigated  thè  out 
break,  was  limited  to  some  300  persons.  Dr. 
Kolle  attributed  its  limitation  to  thè  ab- 
sence  of  rats.  On  wliat  evidence  he  bases 
this  conclusion  I  am  unable  to  say,  and  I 
confess  I  ani  perplexed,  because  I  see  that 
Dr.  Gregory  notes  that  thè  rats  were  dying 
in  Delagoa  Bay. 

N o  more  is  heard  of  plague  until  thè  5th 
of  March,  1900,  when  thè  S.S. 
Kilburn  arrived  in  Table  Bay 
from  Rosario,  Argentina,  with  a 
cargo  of  forage  for  thè  military  authori- 
ties.  From  Dr.  Gregory ’s  report  I  leain 
that  there  were  tliree  undoubted  cases  of 
plague  on  board,  and  probably  a  fourth, 
that  of  thè  captain,  who  died  thè  day  be¬ 
fore  arrivai  of  thè  sliip.  The  ship  was 
ordered  to  Saldanha  Bay,  thè  crew  were 
landed  at  thè  Quarantine  Station,  and  thè 
greatest  precautìons  were  taken.  The 
Customs  House  Officer  in  charge  of  thè 
Quarantine  Station  was  attacked  while  on 
duty  with  pneumonia,  and  it  is,  I  under¬ 
stand,  a  moot  point  whether  lns  disease  was 
plague  or  not. 

The  next  suspicious  cases  of  plague  are 
heard  of  near  King  William’s  Town  in  No- 
vember,  1900.  I  learn  that  there  is  no  writ- 


ten  report  on  these  cases,  but  from  thè 
newspaper  reports  of  that  date  I  gather 
that  at  least  four  of  thè  cases  liad  bubonic 
swellings.  If  this  is  so,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  some  at  least  cf  tlie  cases  were 
plague. 

The  fìrst  undoubted  case  of  plague  in 
thè  Cape  Peninsula  was  brought  to  thè 
notice  of  Dr.  Gregory  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Hewat  of  Mowbray,  in  tlie  person  of  Mr. 
MacCullum.a  clerk  whose  place  of  work  was 
No.  4  Storage  Shed  at  thè  South  Arni  of 
thè  Harbour.  He  was  attacked  on  January 
27,  was  sent  to  Rondebosch  Hospital  on 
February  2,  and  was  removed  to  Uitvlugt, 
thè  newly-prepared  plague  hospital,  on 
February  9.  Dr.  Gregory  thinks  that  two 
deatlis  which  occurred  a  week 
before  ‘this  may  fairly  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  plague.  The  hrst  reeognised 
case  was  quickly  followed  by  two  coloured 
boys  from  thè  sanie  shed.  The  three  of 
them  had  for  more  than  a  week  past  as- 
sisted  in  trapping  rats  and  then  letting 
them  loose  for  thè  dog  to  chase  them.  There 
was  also  an  overpowering  smeli  under  thè 
office.  This  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  num- 
ber  of  dead  rats  which  thè  two  boys  re¬ 
moved  with  their  liands  from  under  thè 
floors  and  threw  into  thè  sea. 

RATS  DYING  OF  PLAGUE  IN  THE 
CAPE  TOWN  DOCKS  IN  SEPTEM- 
BER,  1900. 

On  inquiry  into  thè  sickness  among 
rats,  I  find  it  dates  back  at 
least  to  thè  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October.  Occasionally  rats 
at  that  time  were  noticed  by  thè  clerks  in 
thè  sheds,  especially  in  No.  1  and  No.  3,  to 
be  ill-looking,  to  bave  lost  their  powers  of 
quick  movement,  to  be  more  or  less  covered 
with  sores,  to  be  swollen  under  their  legs, 
and  in  moving  about  to  topple  over.  The 
boys  in  thè  shed  sometimes  picked  them  up 
and  threw  them  into  thè  sea.  Sick  and 
dead  rats  appear  to  have  been  noticed  more 
frequently  in  No.  1  Shed.  But  by  Decem- 
ber  thè  numbers  seen  to  be  ili  became  more 
numerous,  and  by  January  such  was  tlie 
stendi  under  some  of  thè  stacks  of  pre- 
served  meat  between  thè  dunnage  outside 
thè  sheds  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  work 
at  them.  It  was  about  thè  end  of  January 
that  it  was  observed  thè  rats  began  to  dis- 
<•  ear  from  all  thè  store  sheds  and  sur- 
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fcoundings  of  thè  South  Arm,  and  it  has 
only  been  within  thè  last  few  days  that 
tliere  is  evidence  of  their  returning. 

How  thè  rata  beeame  infected  I  am  un- 
able  to  say  at  this  present  stage.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  thè  disease  amongst 
them  began  at  thè  South  Arm,  devoted  en- 
tirely  to  thè  landing  and  Storage  of  military 
supplies,  and  that  from  thè  early  part  of 
1900  and  throughout  thè  year,  forage  was 
brouglit  in  sliips  to  thè  South  Arm  from 
thè  infected  ports  of  Rosario  in  Argentina, 
from  Bombay,  and  from  Sydney.  Attuai 
eases  of  plague  occurred  on  one  of  these 
sliips  in  March,  1900. 

UERTAIN  TYPES  OF  PLAGUE  APT  TO 
PASS  UNRECOGNISED  AT  THE 
OOMMEN OEMENT  OF  AN  EPI¬ 

DEMICI. 

The  sickness  and  mortalitv  among  thè 
rats  prevailed  for  at  least  four  months  be- 
fore  thè  iìrst  recognised  case  of  plague. 
This  is  a  long  time  to  elapse  without  any 
manifestation  of  tlie  disease  in  man,  and 
t hough  it  is  a  possibility  which  may  be  ex- 
pìained  in  some  other  way,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  unrecognised  cases  of  plague, 
probably  of  a  mild  or  of  a 
suddenly  fatai  type,  occurred  among 
thè  natives  working  at  thè  Docks  long  be- 
fore  thè  outbreak  in  February,  and  that 
wlien,  apart  from  thè  lung-sickness  at 
Izeli,  which  does  not  appear  to  bave  been 
plague,  we  bear  of  thè  possibility 
of  plague  cases  among  natives  near  King 
William’s  Town,  thè  source  of  which  was 
suspected  to  be  thè  Modder  River,  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  thè  reai  source  was  tlie 
Docks  in  Cape  Town. 

The  occurrence  of  mild  cases  bave  always 
been  thè  ditìicult  factor  in  tracing  out  fìrst 
cases  of  plague.  That  mild  cases  of  actual 
glandular  swellings  bave  occurred  in  this 
country  I  learnt  accidentally  from  two 
medicai  otticers  who  were  confronted  with 
such  cases  last  February  in  troops  that 
were  trekking  in  thè  North  of  this  colony. 
For  more  than  a  month  previous  to  my  in- 
quiry  thè  troops  had  been  quite  free,  so 
that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  thè 
cases.  The  nature  of  thè  disease  wlien  it 
occurs  in  thè  ambulant  forni  is  very  apt  to 
be  overlooked,  because  of  thè  mildness  of 
thè  symptoms.  Tliere  is  usually  slight 
fever,  though  at  times  tliere  is  none,  there 


is  malaise,  headache,  congested  eyes,  and  a 
glandular  swelling,  and  if  thè  sickness  is  in 
an  acute  form  thè  duration  of  thè  illness  is 
only  a  few  days,  while  if  it  is  chronic  it 
lasts  for  six  weeks  and  a  couple  of  months, 
producing  great  weakness  and  prostration. 
The  fulminating  type  and  thè  pneumonic 
type  being  fatai  forms  of  plague,  often 
without  buboes,  are  also  readily  mistaken 
for  other  diseases,  such  as  gastro  enteritis, 
influenza,  and  pneumonia  of  a  severe  type, 
wlien  there  is  no  suspicion  of  plague  exist- 
ing  in  thè  locality.  Though  I  think  it  not 
at  all  improbable  that  cases  of  thè  types 
mentioned  occurred  before  Mr.  MacCullum 
was  attacked  on  January  27,  1901,  there 
could,  after  all,  have  been  not  many  cases, 
especially  of  a  fatai  kind,  or 
else  they  would  have  attracted 
attention.  The  season  and  con- 
dition  of  thè  weather  may  not  have  been 
favourable  in  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber,  and  January  for  an  extensive  mani¬ 
festation  or  spread  of  thè  disease  in  thè 
Docks  where  thè  rats  were  dying.  It  is  to 
lie  observed  that  they  began  to  leave  thè 
Docks  more  or  less  en  masse  at  thè  end  of 
January,  and  to  migrate  into  District  No. 
1,  and  it  is  in  this  district  that  thè  fìrst 
indigenous  cases  not  traceable  to  thè  Docks 
fìrst  occurred. 

THE  WEATHER  OF  JANUARY,  1901, 
ABNORMAL,  AND  PROBABLY 
FAVOURABLE  TO  THE  DEVELOP 
MENT  OF  THE  PLAGUE  BACIL 
LUS. 

With  reference  to  season,  it  is  instructive 
to  note  that  thè  weather  was  most  unusual 
in  January.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  thè  Meteoro* 
logicai  Department,  has  kindly  drawn  for 
me  thè  meteorological  chart  of  this  year 
silice  thè  lst  of  January,  and  has  plotted 
on  it  in  chart  forni  thè  daily  number  of 
plague  cases  discovered  and  reported.  This 
chart  gives  a  better  idea  of  thè  progress  of 
thè  disease  than  any  statement  of  figures. 

The  season  at  thè  beginning  of  thè  year 
was  altogether  exceptional.  It  was  cold 
wlien  it  should  have  been  hot,  wet  wlien  it 
should  have  been  dry,  and  in  every  way  it 
was  abnormal.  The  rainfall  in  January  was 
abnormal,  and  was  thè  heaviest  recorded 
since  1842,  when  observations  commenced 
to  ie  made. 
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In  January,  1901,  thè  rainfall  averaged 
5.09  inclies,  thè  heaviest  being  between 
thè  second  and  third  weeks.  The  highest 
previous  rainfall  in  Januaiy  was  3.18  in 
1845.  In  this  respect  thè  conditions  of 
Cape  Town  resembled  those  of  Bombay  pre¬ 
vious  to  thè  outbreak  in  1896,  wlien  thè 
outbreak  of  plagile  in  September  was  pre- 
ceded  by  an  exceptional  season  and  abnor- 
mal  rainfall  in  August. 

In  Cape  Town  thè  barometer  was  very 
unsteady,  whilst  thè  temperature,  though 
fluctuating,  was  extraordinarily  low  for 
that  time  of  thè  year.  The  prevailing  winds 
were  also  unusual  in  being  chiefly 
north-westerly  and  moist.  This  is  seen 
fiom  thè  coloured  charts  of  thè  winds,  thè 
red  colour  indicates  thè  percentage  of 
southerly  and  northerly  winds  that  prevail 
in  January  taken  from  an  average  of  fìfteen 
years.  The  purple  indicates  thè  percent- 
ages  of  thè  prevalent  winds  during  January 
of  this  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tliere  is  a  great  dif- 
ference  from  thè  usuai  at  that  time  of  thè 
year,  and  that  thè  southerly  winds  pre- 
vailed  to  a  very  small  extent,  wliile  thè 
westerly  and  north-westerly  predominated. 
The  two  latter  are  moist  winds.  In  addi- 
tion  to  these  unseasonable  conditions,  thè 
days  were  cloudy.  The  weather  conditions 
as  described  appear  to  have  been  favourab'le 
to  thè  development  of  tlie  plague  bacillus, 
which  had  for  at  least  four  months  been  pre- 
sent  in  Cape  Town,  but  had  appai ently  made 
no  lieadway.  Once  this  development  had 
been  attained,  thè  disease  manifested  itself 
in  thè  present  outbreak,  finding  in  thè  un- 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  thè  poorer 
inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  live,  a  congenial 
soil  for  its  extension. 

Once  thè  disease  has  developed,  a  com- 
parison  of  tlie  rise  and  fall  in  thè  cases 
with  thè  meteorological  conditions  of  Cape 
Town  seems  to  indicate  that  moisture  being 
thè  sanie,  temperature  is  an  influencing 
factor,  a  high  mean  temperature  being  fa- 
vourable  to  thè  rapid  spread  of  thè  disease. 
As  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Stewart,  a 
rise  in  thè  temperature  appears  to  be  fol- 
lowed  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  by  a 
tendency  to  a  rise  in  thè  number  of  cases, 
and  thè  observation  holds  fairlv  well 
throughout  thè  epidemie,  that  is,  an  in- 
crease  of  temperature  appears  to  precede 


and  foreshadow  an  increase  in  plague.  At 
all  events  thè  observation  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  be  a  danger  signal,  and  it  is 
something  to  know  beforehand  thè  dangers 
ahead  so  that  extra  precautions  may  be 
taken  to  remove  thè  locai  conditions  under 
which  thè  plague  gemi  thrives. 

EFFECT  OF  INOCULATION  AND  OF 
EVACUATION  OF  INFECTED 
AREAS  AS  PREVENTIVE  MEAS- 
URES. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  thè  generai  and 
special  measures  vdiicli  have  been  taken  in 
this  epidemie.  Tliere  are  two,  however, 
which  ought  to  be  referred  to.  One  is  thè 
remo  vai  of  thè  natives  to  a  location,  thè 
other  is  inoculation.  When  plague  was 
found  to  be  spreading  rapidly  among  thè 
natives,  it  was  decided  to  evacuate  thè 
plague-infected  areas  and  remové  thè  na¬ 
tives  to  a  location  on  thè  outskirts  of  thè 
town.  The  accomodatimi  was  •  provided 
mòst  expeditiously  and  under  great  pressure 
by  thè  Public  Works  Department.  On  thè 
completion  of  a  certain  number 

of  huts,  an  order  w»s  issued 

by  Mr.  Graham,  thè  Colonial  Secretary, 
for  thè  removai  of  thè  natives*.  In  thè 
course  of  one  afternoon  a  tho usane!  were 
ìemoved,  and  in  a  short  time  all  thè  na¬ 
tives  in  Cape  Town,  except  some  that  were 
accommodated  by  thè  Harbour  Board  inside 
thè  Docks,  were  removed  from  thè  town 
and  placed  under  sanitary  supervision  in 
comfortable  huts  made  of  corrugated  iron. 
All  except  about  twelve  were  inoculated, 
and  witli  thè  exeeption  of  thè  first  few  days 
of  their  residence  in  thè  location  when  cases 
of  plague  developed  among  those  who  ai- 
ready  had  thè  disease  in  their  svstem,  tliere 
have  only  been  four  cases  since  thè  12th 
March  in  a  community  of  7,000  persona, 
and  this  notwithstanding  thè  fact  that  they 
go  into  thè  town  to  work  at  thè  Docks  and 
in  some  of  thè  most  infected  centres  of  thè 
town.  In  addition  to  this  tliere  is  thè  fact 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Elliott,  of  tlie  Harbour 
Board,  that  of  1,500  dock  labourers  inocu¬ 
lated,  only  one  was  afterwards  attacked  with 
plague.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  it 
had  been  possible  for  a  similar  measure  on 
a  more  extended  scale  to  have  been  under- 
taken  with  regard  to  some  of 

thè  most  overcrowded,  most  unsanj- 
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tary,  and  most  infected  quarters 
inhabited  by  thè  Malays,  thè  poorer  class 
of  Europeans  and  coloured  population,  and 
then  thè  rats  in  thè  locality  destroyed,  thè 
disease  could  liave  been  as  effectually 
stamped  out. 

Witli  regard  to  inoculation,  some  mis- 
conception  has  arisen  as  to  its  dangers,  and 
as  to  its  inefficiency.  Botli  of  these  were 
thoroughly  tested  in  India  before  thè  inocu¬ 
lation  was  introduced  as  a  generai  preven¬ 
tive,  and  no  generai  statements  will  upset 
what  has  been  founded  on  very  careful  ob- 
servation  and  experiment  ;  viz.,  that  thè 
inoculations  are  perfectly  harmless  if  pro- 
perly  performed,  with  properly  tested  vac¬ 
cine,  and  if  these  precautions  are  taken  tlie 
immunity  secured  by  thè  inoculation  is  an 
exceedingly  high  one.  Nothing  that  has 
occurred  in  this  epidemie  has  shaken  this 
position.  Unfortunately  thè  inoculations 
do  not  give  immediate  protection.  It  re- 
quires  six  or  seven  days  to  secure  immunity, 
but  this  is  thè  case  also  with  vaccination 
against  small-pox  ;  thè  immunity 
not  being  secured  until  thè  eiglit 
day,  and  we  sometimes  fìnd  a. 
person  attacked  with  small-pox  who 
has  been  vaccinated  a  few  days  before,  and 
thè  vaccine  vesicle  and  thè  small-pox  erup- 
tion  on  thè  sanie  patient.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  information  regard- 
ing  tlie  exact  position  of  mat¬ 
te  rs,  for  tliere  appears  to  have  been  no  prò- 
per  records  kept,  but  so  far  as  they  go  thè 
inoculations  show  a  highly  protective  effect. 

It  appears  that  fourteen  persons  out  of 
lo, 000  who  were  inoculated  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  plague,  and  637  persons  out 
of  134,000  who  have  not  been  inoculated. 
These  calculated  give  thè  following  results  : 


Numbers  inoculated  .  16,000 

Of  these  tlie  numbers  attacked 

have  been .  14 

Equal  .875  per  1,000  of  inoculated  have 
been  attacked. 

The  whole  population  .  150,000 

Deduct  inoculated  .  16,000 


Uninoculated  .  134,000 

Total  attacks  . 654 

Deduct  attacks  amongst  inoculated  14 


Attacks  amongst  not  inoculated...  637 


Equal  4.75  per  1,000  of  not  inoculated 
have  been  attacked. 

If  thè  inoculated  had  been  attacked  at 
tlie  same  rate  as  thè  not  inoculated,  thè 
numbers  would  have  been  76  instead  of  14. 
which,  accordingly  shows  a  ratio  of  reduc- 
tion  about  82  per  cent.  The  incidence  on 
thè  16,000  inoculated  has  been  more  than 
fìve  times  less  than  thè  incidence  on  thè 
134,000  not  inoculated.  In  a  country  such 
as  South  Africa,  with  its  native  and  mixed 
population,  a  good  portion  of  which 
in  tlie  towns  is  living  under  thè  gravest  un¬ 
se  nitary  conditions,  and  which  by  no  man- 
ner  of  means  can  in  a  few  months  be  taught 
to  be  clean  or  be  brought  under  a  proper 
sanitary  System,  I  believe  that  inocu¬ 
lation  of  thè  unsanitary  classes  and  of  those 
living  in  infected  areas  will  be  thè  only 
practical  and  effectual  safeguard  against 
plague. 

THE  LOCALITIES  AFFECTED  WITH 
PLAGUE  IN  CAPE  TOWN  ARE  THE 
SAME  AS  THOSE  BADLY  IN- 
FECTED  WITH  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  distribution  of  thè  plague  as 
it  has  occurred  in  Cape  Town 
is  very  instructive.  This  map 
shows  thè  distribution.  Tliree  years  ago 
Dr  Fuller,  thè  Medicai  Officer  of  Health 
for  Cape  Town,  prepared  a  map  showing 
thè  distribution  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
in  Cape  Town  during  three  years  (July  1, 
1895,  to  June  30,  1898).  It  appears  in  bis 
ar-nual  report  for  thè  year  ending  thè  30th 
June,  1899.  Comparing  thè  map  of  thè  dis¬ 
tribution  of  plague  and  thè  map  of  thè  dis¬ 
tribution  of  phthisis,  it  is  extraordinary 
how  similar  they  are  in  e  very  respect  ;  they 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 
The  liouses  which  have  now  been  infected 
with  plague  are  thè  liouses  which  in  previ- 
ous  years  have  had  their  inmates  affected 
with  phthisis.  The  track  of  tuberculosis 
which  Dr.  Fuller  has  shown  is  endemie  in 
thè  most  filthy  areas,  and  in  liouses  unfit 
to  live  in  has  been  followed  in  a  most  re- 
markable  manner  by  thè  bubonic  plague, 
which  fìnds  in  thè  unsanitary  houses  and 
unsanitary  habits  of  thè  inmates  excellent 
conditions  for  its  propagation  and  spread. 
Even  in  thè  grouping  of  cases  thè  similarity 
liolds  good  in  both  maps.  For  instance, 
thè  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Well’s- 
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square  are  seen  to  be  numerous  on  thè  map 
for  tuberculosis.  On  turning  to  thè  map 
for  plague,  \ve  find  Well’s-square  as  unique 
for  its  plague. 

REFORM  IN  SANITARY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION  ABSOLUTELY  ESSEN- 
TIAL  FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF  CAPE 
TOWN  AND  ITS  ADJOINING 
MUNICIPALITIES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  large 
numbers  of  houses  in  Cape  Town  are 
quite  unfìt  to  live  in.  I  might  go  further, 
and  say  there  are  streets  in  this  condition, 
and  that  thè  only  proper  mode  of  dealing 
witli  them  is  by  demolition  and  reconstruc- 
tion  on  sahitary  principles.  Everywhere 
in  thè  poorer  quarter  of  thè  town  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  house-building  has  not  been  regu- 
lated  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  air 
space,  ventilation,  or  thè  requirements  of 
a  healthy  house,  but  to  secure  as  many 
houses  on  as  limited  a  space  as  possible. 


This  may  be  excellent  for  thè  slum  land- 
lord,  but  it  is  not  so  for  thè  tenants  and  for 
thè  town  at  large.  The  Municipality  is 
quite  unable  to  deal  with  this  question,  nor 
are  anv  of  thè  other  adjoining  munici- 
palities.  I  have  seen  slums  in  Mowbray, 
Woodstock,  Claremont,  and  Maitland 
as  bad  as  those  at  Cape  Town.  Probably 
thè  best  solution  of  this  important  problem 
would  be  to  merge  all  thè  municipalities, 
from  Green  Point  to  Wynberg,  into  one 
large  municipality,  or  if  this  is  not  accept- 
able,  to  create  a  County  Council  or  Board, 
which  shall  deal  with  streets,  houses,  build- 
ings,  and  sewerage,  and  which  shall  have 
power  to  deal  with  unsanitary  areas  and 
prevent  new  ones  from  being  formed,  leav- 
ing  to  thè  municipalities  other  sanitary 
duties.  Some  reform  of  this  kind  is  abso- 
lntely  essential  if  Cape  Town  and  its  ad¬ 
joining  municipalities  are  to  advance  in 
sanitation,  and  not  become  dangerous  en¬ 
demie  centres  of  disease. 
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